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PRUE AND THE PROFESSOR. 


BY BARBARA YECHTON. 


amid her auburn tresses, and brought out, as 
in a picture by Rembrandt, the lines of her 
graceful figure and the exquisite fit of her dress. 
Many ladies would have shrunk from the sun- 
shine, even in winter; but not a whit cared 
Prue. She was a veritable sun-worshiper; and 
to lie curled up in a Sleepy Hollow chair, with 
the sun shining softly upon her, and a new 
book in her hand, was to Prue a dream of bliss. 
She was so occupied now, and profoundly 
interested in her novel, when there came an 
interruption. The maid-servant brought in a 

card. . 
“A card? A visitor?’ cried Prue, in dis- 

may. ‘‘ And no one at home but myself!”’ 

She arose, half pettishly. 
‘*Professor Edson Partridge,” she read, 
scowling at the small piece of pasteboard. 
‘Ben’s paragon, whom he has invited for 
HE sun shone bright and warm into a} Christmas, come at last, and of course at a most 
comfortably-furhished room, one winter after- } inopportune time: we didn’t expect him before 
noon, lighting up the elegant yet home-like ‘ to-morrow. Now I’ll have to go and entertain 
furniture; resting lovingly on the plants in} him. How provoking! And Jane must be told 
the window: tinting the Jacqueminot roses in ; to get his room ready. How I do dislike people 
‘the big Wedgewood bowl on the table; and having names of birds and beasts and things! 
dancing daintily about Miss Prudence Prescott, } Partridge—ugh! Might as well be duck, or 
who was the sole occupant of the apartment, if} goose, or chicken, at once. I’m so glad I 
we except a large tortoise-shell cat, nicknamed } haven’t such a name. Pussy,” turning to the 
the Admiral. It shone into her eyes, .nd glowed ; cat, “I wish you would go into ~ oe and 
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PRUE AND THE PROFESSOR. 


Professor was coming 
to-day instead of to- 
morrow. Well, you and 
he, I see, have. made 
friends. Thdt’s jolly. 
I knew you two would 
like each other first- 
rate.” 

At this astute remark, 
Prue elevated her chin 
in the air, while the 
Professor looked mis- 
chievous. 

The days passed on. 
Christmas. was rapidly 
approaching. But in 
spite of Ben’s belief‘and 
desire, Prue and the 
Professor did not seem 
to become friends. They 
were extremely polite to 
each other: at least the 
Professor was always 
polite; but Prue did not 
succeed as well. 

“It’s all his name,” 
she said, once, when 
Ben had remonstrated. 
‘‘Whenever he comes 
into the room, I imagine 
a gray-speckled name- 
sake skulking in behind 
him, And you know, 
Ben,” very plaintively, 
demolish that gentleman: you like birds, and I} “«E have siwivs disliked birds. I would never 
don’t.” Then, as the door opened, the book was ; have a canary or a mocking-bird. I don’t even 
tossed on the chair; and with an injured air, care to eat game; and now to have a partridge 
the young lady advanced to meet the guest. $ forever thrust upon one is too aggravating. I 

Now it had so happened that Bridget had left have no positive dishikefor bim,and T'll try to 
the door open after delivering the card, and Pro- ; be civil; but one must draw theline somewhere, 
fessor Edson Partridge, out in the hall, got the | and I draw it at partridges.” 
benefit of Prue’s remarks. “Flattering, I must; ‘Very unfair. W-what’s in a name?” 
say,’’ he muttered, smiling under his mustache. commenced Ben, but was speedily ejected from 
He was even in repose a handsome man, tall and ; the room. 
graceful; but when he smiled, his whole face lit 3 So the days wore along. The weather was 
up. ‘* That,” he said to himself, ‘must be } > stormy and cold, and the Professor stayed a good 
Ben’s sister Prue. I wonder if the young lady’s ; deal in the house. Hence Prue had to get accus- 
opinion could ever be changed ?”’ ’tomed to him, whether she would or not. He 

Calmly, most frigidly polite, Prue introduced : wandered in and out of the parlor and library 
herself, and shook hands. But conversation }in a tame-cat sort of fashion, and won golden 
rather languished, though ‘the Professor did his : opinions by his kindliness and courtesy: at least 
best. At last, Ben—awkward, near-sighted Ben, } from everybody except Prue. He and Prue 
the torment and delight of Prue’s heart—came ; somehow could not agree; they constantly had 
ryshing in, in his headlong fashion. slong discussions about every imaginable and 

«‘$-so glad you’ve come,” he stammered, with } unimaginable subject, and they invariably ended 
a beaming face. “Forgot to tell you, Prue,” turn- > by quarreling: that is, Prue quarreled ; but the 
ing to his sister, ‘‘I had a telegram saying the : Professor never by any chance lost his temper; 
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he always continued polite: ‘‘ Aggravatingly so,’ ; after everybody else had retired. The next day 
said the young lady. ‘‘He is the most self-: even, she continued so absorbed in reflection, 
opinionated person I have ever met. I shall! that she forgot y ‘quarrel with him, which un- 
be glad w..en he goes home to Cambridge, and § usual occurrence impressed him as much as even 
we can have our quiet evenings again. Some-? she could have desired. 

how, his mere presence rasps me. 1 can’teven; Grandma owned some very fine old china, 
enjoy this lovely scene.’ For Prue was looking ; which Prue always took charge of, considering 
out of her window, after everybody else had?its care and arrangement a pleasure. The 
retired, at the leafless trees and the moon: morning before the Professor was to leave, Prue, 


wading through clouds. 


}in a plain gown, with her sleeves turned back 


But the Professor showed no sign of going: ‘ from a pair of very pretty round arms, stood on 


indeed his time was not up, for he had been 
invited till New Year. Yet in spite of what 
she said, Prue had a certain pleasure in his 
presence after all. She could always tease 
him, and that had quite a zest for her. To 
her astonishment, a week later, when Christmas 
had come and gone, and the Professor fixed a 
day for his departure, she did not feel the un- 
alloyed pleasure at the news which she had 
expected. She could not understand herself. 
What did it mean? She put this question to 
herself again, as she sat, once more, according 
to her habit, looking out at the moonlight, 
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PROFESSOR. 

‘But my poor head 
is,” groaned the Profes- 
sor, clasping both hands 
over that member, and 
sinking into a chair. 

Meanwhile, the Ad- 
miral, the cause of all 
this excitement, slunk 
away, frightened, and 
sought the seclusion that 
a table granted. Here, 
furtively looking out at 
Prue, and prepared for 
instant escape if she made 
for him, he sat calmly 
washing his face, as if 
such a contretemps were 
an every-day amuse- 
ment, and he had done 
nothing objectionable. 

‘‘Are you really hurt?” 
asked Prue, as the Pro- 
fessor groaned again. 

‘‘I—I should think I 
was,’”’ he replied, plain- 
tively. ‘See how my 
head is bleeding.” 

There was really blood* 
on it, and Prue’s sym- 
pathy was immediately 
roused. She flew into 
the kitchen, brought 
back some hot water, 
hunted up a bit of court- 
plaster, and proceeded 
to bathe the wound, with 
many apologies for her 
‘share in the affair. 

At last the operation 
was over, and the narrow 
strip of plaster carefully 


a step-ladder, singing, and whisking a feather- § 
duster lightly and dexterously among the treas- ; 
ures on the top shelf of the china-closet, when : 
suddenly the door flew open, something rushed ; 
violently against the step-ladder, turning it com- ; 
pletely to one side; and Prue, with the words} 
““My love, he went a-sail—’’ on her lips, and 
with grandma’s best punch-bowl clutched tightly 
in one hand, and with. the feather-duster as 
desperately held in the other, came tumbling 
down upon the Professor, who.was in the act 
of entering the room. ; 

“Thank goodness, the bowl isn’t treken: nv} 
were the first words of Prue, as she reached 
the floor. 





adjusted, and the hair 
brushed back, carefully and deftly, over the 
wound by Prue’s own fair hand. q 

‘There, that will do nicely,’’ she said. ‘No 
one would ever know you were hurt.” 

The Professor was profuse in his thanks, and 
would have taken her hand; but somehow a 
sudden fit of shyness seized Prue, and she 
hastened to escape. 

She did not see the Professor again until after- 
noon. She kept studiously out of his way, in fact. 
What was the matter with her, she said to herself? 
Why did she tremble even yet when she thought of 
his look? What made her heart beatso? Could 
it be? Nonsense! In love? Pshaw! Not, at 
least, with a partridge. And yet—and yet— 
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She had dressed for dinner and for the evening 
together—for there was to be a little dance, it 
being New Year’s Eve—and was sitting before the 
fire in the parlor, her elbows on her knees, and 
her chin resting on her hands, revolving all this 
over, when the Professor entered the room. She 
did not hear his step, and he actually stood over 
and spoke before she was aware of his presence. 

“Oh, is it you?” she cried, starting to her 
fect jn some confusion. ‘‘ I—I—did not hear 
you come in.” Then rallying herself, she said: 
“But the hurt? I forgot that. Hows it coming 
on? Only a trifie, I hope ?”’ 

“T don’t know exactly about its being a trifle. 
I feel very queer,’ said the Professor, gravely. 
“You know a sudden blow on the head some- 
times works a good deal of mischief. What 
would you say if anything serious were to 
happen to me? It would be all your fault.” 

**T know it,’ answered Pru., meekly, and to 
her own surpr’se; ‘and I am very, very sorry.” 

“Are you?’ assuming a very woe-begone 
expression. ‘‘ My head feels worse and worse. 
Iam sure I shall never be able to master Greek 
and Latin verbs again without efficient help. 
Really, Prue, so long as you have broken my 
head, I certainly think it is-your bounden duty 
not to break my heart also. Suppose you marry 
and take care of me?’ 

“Oh,” said Prue, quickly, turning her face 
away so he could only see the tip of one small ear. 
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‘‘ Will you?” queried the Professor, in the 
same tone. 
“ve always declared I would never own a 
bird,’’ she answered, demurely; ‘‘and there is 
’ something so ordinary about a partridge.” 

“Yes,” allowed the wounded man, mildly, 
“there is. But it might be worse. I might be 
a canary, and sing until I deafened you; or a 
mocking-bird, or a nightingale, or—’”’ 

‘A turkey-gobbler,’’ suggested Prue, ‘and 
have to fly for your life at Thanksgiving time.” 

‘Oh, the case might be a great deal worse,” 
brightening up wonderfully, and in his most 
persuasive tone. ‘Do take me in hand, Prue, 
and see what you can do with me. Will you, 
dear ?”’ 

When Ben burst into the room, half an hour 
later, in his usual abrupt way, he suddenly 
seried “Oh!” and made a precipitate exit, 
$muttering: *‘*B-beg your pardon. D-didn’t 
know—” 

After this, retiring to the extreme end of 
the hall, he rubbed his glasses vigorously, in 
a dazed sort of way, with a pair of light-colored 
evening gloves, which, in his agitation, he had 
unearthed from some pocket, believing them to 
be his handkerchief. 








muttered. ‘‘ N—-never 
thought they hated 
each other? with a grin of intense 


amusement, ‘ 
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IN THE HALL. 


BY MARGUER 


Lert us sit still on the stairs a while: 
Surely our absence they cannot feel, 

Who in the parlors langh and romp, 
Quite as a part of Virginia Reel. 

Laughing and romping are well enough: 
We did it too, a month ago, 

Little dreaming in our light hearts, 
Laughter ever would hurt us so. 


But it jars, to-night, as we two sit here, 
Quiet, at last, in the grateful dusk, 
While the dancers lightly trip up and down, 
To the tuneful cadence of “Money Musk.” 
We have not known what it was to sigh; 
We have laughed and jested our romance through. 
Forgive me, to-night, if I dare to be sad, 
Here alone with the dark and you. 


Your arms are ’round me for the last time, 
I make to it but a faint demur. 
Your future wife can scarcely miss 
The three little months T stole from her. 
So short, so sweet our Jove-dream was, 
So dead it lies, with its grave-clothes on. 
And you gaze in its face and say: “ Ah, me! 
It was wondrous fair to look upon.” 


Vor. LXXXII.—30. 
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And I whisper: “I shall try to. think, 
When I journey toward the setting sun, 
I go from sorrow, going 
# That this sad stage of i 
We will outlive this heavy 
And rest will come to our hearts one day: 
Soon for you—for a man to forget 
Is a wofully easy thing, they say. 


is done. 


But oh! to think, when the sun goes down 
To shine the sooner on yours and you, 
That the long miles are the smallest part 
Of the distance laid between us two. 
I shall not fail, with my woman's pride, 
To be brave and bright the hard day through. 
But when I kneel in the dark alone, 
How my heart will cry, dear love, for you. 





I ask but this: when that day shall come— 
As I know, at last, it surely will— 

That another’s head leans on your breast, 
You think on our night of parting still. 

God bless her: the girl whom you shall choose 
To be Queen Rose of the world for you, 

I was but a poor wild flower, at best ; 
But, darling, remember your daisy too. 





NEW TREATMENT FOR DOOR-WAYS. 


BY HELEN J. THROCKMORTON. 


HILE we think that In illustration of this, we give two engravings 
the ‘‘esthetic.craze’’ } showing a new treatment for door-ways. ‘The 
has been carried too} doors, it is to be stated, connect a parlor, or 
far, we favor incon-} library, with the dining-room. The object is to 
testably such adorn-{ give the door on each side a suitable eharacter, 
ment as is in good Our first cut is the parlor, or library, side, 
taste and is not too: Here a series of shelves, very slightly orna- 
expensive. The mis-} mented at the sides, and made of plain wood, 
take made by esthetic; are built up on either side of the door, and above 
upholsterers, for ex-} it; and on these shelves are disposed books, 
ample, is always to’ vases, plates, ete., at. the taste of the owner, 
recommend the cost- 3 Over the door itself is hung a curtain or portiere, 
liest things. It would } either embroidered at home, which is best, or 
seem, indeed, as if; made of some one of the many artistic yet 
they could behold no: comparatively inexpensive fabrics now so com- 

beauty unless in lavish outlay. They recommend; mon. The design we give is in sunflowers. But 
nothing except what rich people can afford. Yet ; any other design would do as well, and some 
some of the most tasteful rooms not unfrequently ; perhaps even better—all this depending on the 
cost the least to ornament. 3 paper, the pattern of the chair-coverings, and the 


PARLOR SIDE OF DOOR, 
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object of the apartment, viz: ehithes parlor } three book-case shelves on each side, rising not 
or library. A small curtain in embroidery | { quite half way up the door. There are two 
may be used, or not, to cover some of the book- j brackets on the wall for vases, and a shelf over 
shelves. : the door-way for placques, ete. The pattern for 

Our other engraving illustrates the dining- } the dining-room portiere should, under all cir- 
room side of the door. Here there are only } cumstances, be different from that of the other 








DINING-ROOM SIDE OF DOOR. 


one. Even if the designs thus given are not; thus ornamented are certainly more really “es- 
followed exactly, they will afford capital hints. } thetic” than those where you see only bric-a-brac. 
We may add that the introduction of book- The initial letter represents a dining-room 
shelves into parlors, in the way proposed, is } chair of the time of Charles the First: a chair 
now considered a mark of refinement. Rooms } that is artistic in feeling, yet strong and uscful. 
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“SPALL WAIT HY DEMS i” 
BY EMMA BYERLEY. 


“Wuar time I am afraid, I trust in Thee,” A daily suppliant at Thy royal gate. 
Though gloomy and perplexed my earthly state. Oh, let this patient faith my portion be! 
For Thou art wise, and merciful, and great, Yet larger gifts I crave: to me impart 
And all Thou will’st is only good for me, Cheerful contentment and abiding peace ; 
If to Thy will I bow submissively, ; So, through the bleakest winter day, my heart 
And with unwearied faith and patience wait, Shall wait Thy time for outward storms to cease. 





“BEWARE, 


BY EMILY 


Pretty Mrs. Floyd was standing at the gate, ; 
in a marveluus morning-robe. A charming } 
black-lace fichu was draped across her breast ; her } 
beautiful hair flowed in heavy curls down to her 
shoulders; and she wore the most bewitching 
little breakfast-cap you ever saw. In short, she 
was a perfect vision of loveliness. 

She seemed to be all ribbon and lace, and she 
should have been all smiles, as she usually was. 
But then her liege lord had just gone off in high 
dudgeon; and she stood looking down the; 
avenue after him, with a half-rueful counte- ; 
nance. Yet what a pretty picture she made, ; 
with the trees and sky for a background. } 

* How perfectly absurd,” she exclaimed. ‘TI 
wonder why it is that American husbands are all 
80 unnecessarily exacting. In Europe, the mar- 
ried women are the charm of society, and I don’t 
see that the proprieties suffer in consequence. 
But here one is censured for appearing natural. 
One cannot be at ease in gentlemen’s society, but 
must be prudish to the last extreme. The idea 
of my having flirted with Kenneth Gray! Why, 
I am sure I never dreamed of such a thing. I 
hope I have more regard for my reputation. 
Lester ought to know that, too.” 

Whether Mrs. Floyd was more sinned against 
than sinning, in this matter, is rather difficult to 
decide. To be sure, Lester, who loved her after 
the manner of few husbands, was somewhat 
prone to be jealous; but then Mrs. Floyd had 
certain little coquettish ways, which, while very 
becoming to her beauty, were not at all conducive 
to Lester’s peace of mind. On the whole, they 
were about equally culpable, if so strong a word 
can be used, 

In the particular case of Kenneth Gray, Mrs. 
Floyd may have been unusually provoking; for 
that handsome young physician had once been 
her fiancée, and she might have known that 
Lester would eye him with disfavor. But she } 
had taken no pains to avoid a misunderstanding. 

She had danced with Kenneth Gray at Mrs. 
Lathrop’s lawn-party ; she had talked to him on 
humerous occasions; and once or twice, when 
she had met him on the street, she had allowed 
him to walk home with her. But the crowning 
offense, in Lester’s eyes, had been the acceptance 
of a beautiful basket of flowers from the young } 
physician. H 
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To be sure, this was only the payment of a 
bet; but Lester argued that a married woman 
had no right to make bets with a marriageable 
young man; and in particular, Mrs. Floyd 
should not do such a thing with Kenneth Gray, 

Now the truth of it was, that as the rupture of 
her engagement with this man had occurred 
under circumstances which left her in a rather 
disagreeable position, Mrs. Floyd was bent upon 
showing him that he had passed entirely out of 
her regard, and that she could meet him ona 
familiar footing without the slightest concern. 

But Lester could not appreciate this motive; 
hence the stormy scene after breakfast, and Mrs. 
Floyd’s indignant soliloquy. 

‘* A man who is so unreasonably. jealous,” she 
said, as she stood listlessly at the gate, after her 
husband’s disappearance, ‘‘ ought to have some- 
thing to be jealous about. I think that if Lester 
were made thoroughly miserable about me for 
once in his life, and were to find out that there 
was no occasion for it, it might cure him of this 
uncomfortable weakness. I have thought of it 
frequently, and I’ve half a mind to concoct a 
scheme of some sort, that would bring it to 
pass.” 

Her thoughts were running in this channel, 
when she saw Lester’s brother, Terence, coming 
up the road. Instantly her face was wreathed 
in gthiles, and archly smelling at a flower she 


‘Weld, she said, half coquettishly : 


‘‘Tam so glad you came, Teddy. I am just 
brim-full of a project, and I must tell it to some- 
one. I hope you are a safe confidant ?” 

‘The best in the world,” was the reply, 
thinking, as he said it, how pretty his sister-in- 
law looked. ‘It is one of my accomplish- 
ments.” 

‘«Well—but come into the house. You know,” 
she began, when they were there, and with a little 
hesitation, “‘you know Lester and I have just 
had a—a—” 

‘““Row? No, I didn’t know it. But I might 
have supposed as much. That is the conven- 
tional thing between married people, I believe.” 

Teddy was a bachelor. 

“Tt wasn’t a row,’ Mrs. Floyd explained. 
‘Rows are vulgar. This was—a—difference, a 
misunderstanding ; but it was very disagreeable 
all the same. Lester went off, this morning, 
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terribly angry. Would you believe it, Teddy? 
He accused me of flirting with Kenneth Gray.” 

““Of course I'd believe it,’’ Teddy replied, 
promptly. ‘‘You are just thoughtless enough, 
and Lester is just jealous enough, for you to get 
up the semblance of such a thing between you. 
Why, there are times when you are the very im- 
personation of Longfellow’s: 
glance and looks down.’ If I were not your 
brother-in-law, I should say to myself: ‘ Beware,’ 
as Longfellow did. The fact is, you are a natural- 
born flirt.” 

Mrs. Floyd pouted, and almost changed her } 
mind about telling Teddy ; but she was mollified 
when he added : 


‘Of course I know there’s nothing in it; it’s } 
only your way; it comes from your sympathetic } 
You and Lester are too fond of each } 


nature. 
other for you to flirt seriously.. But sometimes 


‘She gives a side- } 





Teddy laughed uproariously. 

«« So you are going to leave this on the bureau?”’ 
he inquired. ‘‘By Jove! I believe I will come 
home to dinner with Lester, just to see the 
denouement.” 

‘“Do,”’? Mrs. Floyd urged. ‘I shall hide in 
the bay-window behind the portiere, and shall 
listen to every word that is said.” 

‘What schemers you are,’ Gladys—you 
women.’ Teddy observed this as he was 
going away; but Mrs. Floyd only laughed in 
great glee over the plot she had produced. 

It was six o’clock when Lester came home to 
dinner. Teddy returned with him, as he had 
said he would. Mrs. Floyd, having discovered 
their approach, flew to the bay-window, con- 
cealing herself behind the heavy Persian drapery, 
that shut off the alcove from the bed-room. 

Teddy lingered in the library, as was proper... 


people are made very miserable by what is really But Lester, after calling his wife in vain, came: 


and substantially nothing at all.”’ 

‘‘ Lester is so terribly jealous,’ Mrs. Floyd said, 
by way of apology. “But I have made up my 
mind to cure him. 


something that would prove a trifle after @1, he 


would see the folly of such indulgence.” 


“Very likely,’’ Teddy answered. 

“Tt occurred to me that to-day would be a 
particular opportunity for carrying out such a 
plan. 


make him believe that there is something very 
serious between Kenneth Gray and myself. 


fact, I shall leave a note on the bureau where he 


It will tell 
I have 


ean find it when he,comes home. 
him that I have eloped with my lover. 


written one already. Here it is.” 


Mrs. Floyd handed him the note, which was } depressed, had driven him to desperation. 


gotten up to give the impression of precipitancy 
and mental distraction. It read: 


‘When your eyes fall upon these lines, Lester, 
I shall be beyond your bitter reproaches. I would } 
not: have left you, had you not pursued. me with 
your jealous doubts ; 
intolerable, and I shall seek my happiness in the } 
love of a man who will not torture me with con- 


stant upbraidings. 
Guapys Froyp.”’ 


‘“‘T tried not to tell astory,’”’ she observed, as } 
he was reading this. ‘‘I made my statements } 
equivocal, you see. I am sure I am seeking my } 
happiness in the love of such a man as I have 
described, and as I hope Lester will be after he 


has learned this lesson.” 
Vout. LXXXII.—1. 


Lester is quite angry with me, and will : 
be ready to credit anything; so I am going to} 


but you have made my life } 


upstairs to look for her. 
Mrs. Floyd had arranged the portiere so as to 


allow herself a little peep-hole, and through this . 
I think that if I allowed him 

to suppose there was really occasion for jealousy, } 
and he were to get pretty..well worked up over | 


she watched him intently. 

He entered the room with an unsuspicious air, 
and called her name several times. In passing 
the bureau, the note caught his eye; and he: 
picked it up. 

It so happened that, as he stood there reading | 
it, his back was turned toward the window, and 
Mrs. Floyd could not see his face. 

But she saw him reel as though someone had - 
struck him ‘a deadly blow; she saw him crush 
the note in his fingers; and she heard a low 


In ; exclamation that) burst unconsciously from his . 


lips. Then—oh, heavens! 
She never knew how it was dene. It seemed 
that this discovery of her supposed elopement, 


} made at a time when he was already deeply 


But 
before she had dreamed of such a thing, he drew 
a pistol from his pocket, placed it directly over 
his heart, and fired. 

There was a loud report, a gurgling cry from 
Lester’s lips, and he fell to the floor. 

The next instant, Teddy was in the'room.. He 
had come upstairs three steps at a time, and. 
found Gladys standing like one paralyzed: her 
face as pale as death, and her eyes wildly- 
} dilated. 

Lester’s pistol had fallén beside him, and at a. 
glance Teddy grasped the horrible truth. 

He sank on his knees at his brother's ate. 
and lifted his head, 

‘‘Miserable woman,”’ he cried, in a voice of 
horror. ‘‘ You have murdered your husband.” 

His words seemed to break the spell that 
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bound Gladys. Her hands sank nerveless at her 
sides ; a moan escaped her pallid lips; and with 
the bitter cry: ‘Oh, my God!’ she sank insen- 
sible at Teddy’s feet. 

When she opened her eyes again, she was 
lying on the bed. There was a dim light in the 


room, and standing by the window the figure of } contained nothing but powder. 


& man. 
Mrs. Floyd raised herself, with a heart on 
which the weight of the whole world seemed 
resting. The horrible truth flashed upon her 
recollection, and pierced her like a thousand 
arrows. 

Then, in the dim light, she saw the figure turn 
toward her. It was not Teddy, as she had sup- 
posed ; but—oh, merciful heaven—it was Lester ! 

A ery of agony burst from her lips. 

“Oh, my God!” she cried. ‘“ Already— 
already he has come back to haunt me.” 

In a passion of grief and horror, she buried 
her face in the pillows; and for a few moments 
she was wholly insensible to the light touch that 
fell upon Werjshoulder. 

But at the words that were whispered in her 
ear, she started up, wildly. 

Lester was standing beside her; and the next 
moment he seated himself on the edge of the bed. 

“Gladys, my darling,” he murmured, “I am 
-not dead. Look at me.” 

‘You are dead,” she cried, passionately. ‘I 
‘killed you—God pity me. But I did not mean 
ate—I did not mean to.”’ 

« Little wife,’ he whispered, gently, “touch me 
—feel my hands—let me kiss you. I am here— 
real, palpable, in the flesh. You hear my voice, 
and I tell you, Gladys, I am alive.” 

“*You are dead,” she answered, wildly. ‘TI 
‘know it. I killed you—you, my husband, whom 
I loved better than my own life—oh, my God !’’ 

“« Darling,” he said, gathering her up in his 
arms, ‘“‘de you feel my embrace? Do you feel 
my kisses? Do you hear me say I love you?” 


| ‘ Yes,” she answered, in a dazed way, at last, 
} putting her hand to her head, “ yes, I do.” 
‘« Listen to me, Gladys,’ he continued, turning 
up the gas brightly. ‘This tragedy was all a 
farce. I did not shoot myself, dear. See! [ 
}am not even wounded; for, Gladys, the pistol 
I was paying 
3 you in your own coin, you see. I knew all the 
} time that the note was a deception. Teddy told 
me all about it.” 

Slowly the facts presented themselves te her 
understanding, and with a cry of hysterical joy 
she flung her arms about Lester, her husband, 
alive and unhurt, and sobbed wildly. 

“ Darling,”’ she murmured, brokenly, “ forgive 
me, forgive me.” 

“We will mutually forgive, little wife,’”’ he 
answered, tenderly. ‘Henceforth, I will try 
and not be so jealous, and you—” 

‘«T will hold your feelings sacred, Lester,’’ she 
said, solemnly. : ‘‘If at any time you should be 
jealous, it will be without reason ; but even then, 
the mere fact that you are so shall govern my 
conduct.” 

*«That is more than enough,” he said, sealing 
the compact with a kiss. “I am wholly satis 
fied, now and forever.”’ 

« And I, too,’’ she answered. 
thought I had lost you.” 

Her arms were about his neck, and she clung 
to him passionately. Looking into her sweet 
devoted face, Lester Floyd thought and swore 
that he would never doubt her again. 

He kept his oath right faithfully, too; for his 
‘*never’’ was more than a ‘“hardly ever.” 

But, after all, what a scamp Teddy was for 
telling. His excuse now is, that it cured Gladys 
of even the suspicion of flirting. 

**She’s as charming as ever,” he says to him- 
self, ‘‘ only not quite so coquettish in manner.” 
And then he hums to himself: 

« Beware, beware.” 


’ 


“Oh, Lester, I 








‘THAT SOOTHES THE TROUBLED BROW.’’ 


BY Ww. B. 
Tre touch that soothes the troubled brow 
When cares distract or ills betide, 
The eye that melts with tender glow 
When friends forsake or foes deride, 
The heart that, like the faithful vine, 
Clings closer when the storm is driv’n, 
And still its bleeding tendrils twine 
Around the trunk the bolt has riv’n— 
The voice whose gentle accents thrill 
The heart the world hath turn’d to stone, 
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And in the mem’ry lingers still 

The sweetest, when the years have flewn— 
The love that always is the same 

Through every change, and wavers. not, 
The lips that tremble with the name 

The busy world hath long forgot, 
The sweetest face, the gentlest eye, 

The smile that seemeth most divine, 
The brightest tear, the softest sigh, 

Most noble woman, these are thine. 
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BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 


CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 364. 


CHAPTER V. } those papers Henry Doane and his lawyers would 

Mark Crawrorp could not credit the evidence ; triumph. Gone! Why, the thing was like a 
of his own eyes; he knew that he had put the} nightmare—a fact so preposterous that his mind 
envelope in its place; he recoilected the precipi- still refused to grasp it, even while fully compre- 
tancy with which he had done so, and his } hending—nay, exaggerating—the consequences 


annoyance at his own peevishness; still he tried 
to convince himself that he must be mistaken. 

He knew how silly it was, but he began to 
search his writing-desk, the tables, every drawer 
and corner in the room; then went back and 
peered helplessly into the pigeon-holes again. 

But he should find the lost sheets somewhere 
—he must. He said this over and over, while 
he hunted a second and third time, even empty- 
ing the contents of the waste-paper basket upon 
the floor, in his determination to leave no recep- 
tacle unexamined. 

At length he stopped; he was behaving like 
an idiot. He knew, as well as he knew it was 
daylight, that he had hidden away the envelope 
—and it was gone—gone. He repeated the 
words half aloud, and felt a stupid sort of aston- 
ishment to hear his own voice uttering them, as 
if the assurance had come unexpectedly from 
some bystander. He had gone up to the cabinet 
to close it, when he suddenly remembered by 
whom he had been shown the pigeon-holes. 
Great heavens, nobody but Julia Southgate had 
been his confidant. Besides themselves, no per- 
son in the house possessed the clue to the secret. 
He stood aghast at the idea of the dreadful sus- 
picion to which the loss of this treasure might 
expose her. No shadow of doubt crossed his 
mind. It would no more have been possible for 
him to suspect her than it would to persuade 
himself that the whole occurrence was a dream ; 
but the way in which the matter might look to 
others absolutely frightened him. 

The construction which Grace, for instance, 
might be capable of putting upon the disappear- 
ance of the papers—and it was precisely Grace 
whom he must tell. All his former hopes of suc- 
cess died out; he wondered how he could “ever 
have indulged any expectation of winning the 
suit, with such evidence as had been at his com- 
mand before the discovery of the lost docu- 
ments. His carefully-prepared arguments sud- 
denly looked so weak that he marveled he could 
have spent so much time over them. Without 


$ which must result therefrom. 


That very exag- 
: geration calmed him a little; still, one thing 
{ remained certain—the suit would have to go on 

now, and he should be obliged to tell Grace the 


reason ; but after all, even in the height of her 


; disappointment and anger, she could not really 
think evil of Miss Southgate. Or could he man- 
‘ age to leave her name out of the business—say 
} nothing of her having shown him the pigeon- 
holes? ‘But then Grace would talk to Julia, and 
Julia would at once mention her part in the 
affair, 
Oh, it was useless t» stand there and try to 
think; he felt as if his brain were softening. 
He shut the cabinet, seized his hat, and werit out 
on the lawn. In the distance, he saw Jrilia 
Southgate and the children walking to and tro 
Sunder the beechi-trees. “Crony, just returned 
$from having put the peacock to flight for the 
second time that day, came hopping along in his 
}most absurd side-wise fashion, holding in his 
beak a long feather, which he deposited trium- 
phantly at Mark’s feet. Then he executed a war- 
dance, and at its close stopped before Crawford, 
regarded him for an instant, ar croaked out : 

«« Addle-pate! Addle-pate !” 

“Upon my word, I believe you are the foul 
fiend himself,” muttered Mark. 

“Ha, ha!’ said Crony; then started off in 
> pursuit of a butterfly that was hovering over the 
shorn turf. 

“Uncle Mark, Uncle Mark!’’ ealled little 
Elsie, catching sight of him, and running eagerly 
forward, while Julia and Tom followed more 
3slowly., When the two came up, Elsie was 
clamoring for a story, and Miss Southgate heard 
Crawford say : 

“‘T can’t telk you one now—you shall have it 
this evening.” 

“*T am afraid you are not well, Mr. Crawford,” 
Julia said, struck by the odd expression of his 
face. 

“Tired, perhaps. 
night,” he answered. 
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I got so little sleep last 
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She thonght it more than probable Grace had 
been teazing him; for she knew the young lady 
was in a very strange humor. The news of the 
morning had excited her so much, that she was 

nervous and aggressive as if it had brought 
If Grace 
cuanced to see her standing there with Mr. Craw- 
ford, they would each be separately treated to a 
When amiable Miss 


sappointment instead of triumph. 


lecture. in an mood, 


Alderly desired them to be friends, and indeed } 


often reproached Julia with being indifferent and 


stiff towards Mark; but to-day, any show of ; 
friendliness would undoubtedly call for severe } 


animadyersion on the young lady’s part. 

‘Come, children,” Julia said, ‘‘ you must get 
ready, if you mean to drive with Cousin Eliza- 
beth.” 

She added some trivial remark to Crawford 
and passed on, the children clinging to her with 
their usual demonstrative affection; which it so 
often annoyed Miss Alderly to witness, causing 


her to declare that, Julia spoiled them beyond } 


measure, and did it, not from love, but just to 


render their aunt’s judicious firmness odious in } 


their eyes, 

Mark stood looking absently after the trio, and 
when they disappeared, he went back to the 
library. 
contents of the waste-paper basket lying on the 
carpet, and began to pick them up. Silly as it 


As he entered the room, he saw the 


was, he could not keep from scrutinizing mar- 


rowly each fragment in turn, as if he expected to 
find the missing documents, though his mind 
was all the while occupied with the thought 
of how he was to tell Grace of the loss. He must 
caution Julia Southgate not to mention her 
knowing where he had put the packages. Yet 
to do that would make it plain that there was a 
She 
might even fancy some such had crossed his own 


possibility of “suspicion resting, upon her. 


mind. ° 


While thinking thus, he mechanically unfolded : 


a torn sheet of note-paper he held in his hand. 


Ilis eye was caught. by certain words: ‘Our 


conversation of yesterday ’’—‘Impossible, my dear ° 


JI-nry’’—bits of disconnected sentences without 
b 


‘cinning or end, . 
rrace’s writing! He had no business to look at 
Then, as he was flinging the page into the 
cet, a new thought started up: Grace had 
writing to Henry Doane, He recollected 
just before luncheon, having seen her 
at the table, as he passed along the 
lah, 


Dur conversation of yesterday!’ Why, she 


held an interview with him. * Cousin Eliza- } 


‘un had mentioned his having been in the 
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village; had asked point-blank if she had seen 
him. Grace had appeared greatly annoyed, thén 

> gave a sharp decided negative. And this morn- 

}ing, too, when he had spoken of Henry, she 

} turned so white—looked so strange. He had 

; fancied her agitation caused by the suddenness 

, of the joyful reaction from her bitter disappoint- 

>ment; but that was not it—she had met the man 

>and talked with him. 

But for what purpose—and why had she told 

}a falsehood ? Had she conceived an idea of some 

compromise with her cousin—was that the reason 

why she had begged him—Mark—to remain qui- 
escent for a few days? It was odious to find 

; himself obliged to accuse her of such treachery, 

> but how could he help it? If she had taken the 

;papers! After all, she might have known of the 

‘existence of the secret recess, and found the 
documents; but why should she carry them 

y away? 

Then he heard Grace’s voice exclaim : 

‘Oh, there you are, Mark. I have been busy 
ever since luncheon with some accounts.” 

He looked up and saw her standing in the 

? window, smiling and gracious. Her mood had 

; veered towards sunshine again, he perceived. 

} Mark’s first thought was to ask her what she 

>had done with the papers; but before he could 

speak, she demolished his hasty conviction that 

} they were in her possession by asking, gaily : 

‘‘ Where did you put your proofs, Mr. Lawyer? 

} I have leisure now, and should like to see them, 

; if you have no objection.” 

; She had not taken the package: unconsciously 

} this disappointment deepened the wrath in Mark’s 

He put the hand 

3 which grasped the letter behind him, and moved 


mind caused by her duplicity. 


} towards her; then the consciousness that he was 
}not only angry but disgusted made him fear 
being unjust. He must give her one chance: 
> perhaps she might tell the truth of her own 
accord; late as it was, to do so would be some- 
> thing in her favor: the excuse that she had not 
> chosen to speak. before the others. 
“Didn’t you and Cousin Elizabeth say you 
saw Henry Doane yesterday ?’’ he asked. 
‘Elizabeth did,’”’ she replied; then added, 
eagerly : ‘‘ Now show me the papers, Mark.” 
** Did you not see him, too?” demanded Craw- 
3 ford. 
; ‘I? What an idea! 
> see him—” 
‘‘Grace, Grace,” he interrupted. 
**Do you mean to accuse me of a falsehood ?”’ 
; she cried, angrily. 
“IT do not accuse you; but if you deny having 


$ 
$ 
> 
> 
$ 
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Was I likely to want to 


i seen him, this paper will,” Mark replied, holding 
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MISS ALDERL 
out the fragments of ‘hia note. ‘There, that 
part of the matter is settled. 
reason you had for the interview.” 


«An interview?’ she repeated, 


yoice shook. 
‘Our conversation of yesterday,’ quoted Mark, 
before she could finish. 
wrote on this paper.” 
«« How came you by it?” retorted she. 
“«T found it in the waste-basket.” 


‘‘That’s a huge word to employ—” 


+‘Are you in the habit of hunting there?” | 


sneered Grace. 
“I upset the basket to find something of my 


own,” he said, quietly. ‘‘I am very glad I did 


examine the things; and now you must answer ° 


my questions, frankly and honestly.’ 
“Really, Mark, I suppose I have a right to 


talk with Henry Doane—to write to him also, if: 
If I were engaged to Blue Beard ° 
himself, I do not see that he one be vexed ! 


I choose. 


at my being civil to my own cousin.’ 
“Certainly not; but as your legal adviser, I 


have a right to know what your holding an; 
interview with Henry Doane meant, just at such | 


a juncture as affairs were in yesterday.” 


«TI didn’t mean any harm,”’ faltered Grace. } 


“Nevertheless, you may have done great 
harm,’”’ Murk said. ‘Now, Grace, I must 
speak plainly. I am not speaking as your 
engaged husband, 
cannot have any concealments; to take a step } 


but as your lawyer. You 


without my knowledge gives me ample reason to ' 


throw up your case at once.”’ 


“Mark, Mark, you wouldn’t do that?” she | 
««Oh, how | 


pleaded, looking terribly frightened. 
harsh you always are to me—how cruel!” 


“Grace, you must remember that we are} 


talking now simply as lawyer and client,” he 
answered. ‘There can be no reservations on ; 


your part; no effort on mine to spare your feel- } 


ings: the truth must come out.”’ 
“Why, it’s of no consequence, 


” 


‘* None whatever.” 


“You can’t tell your lawyer that,” returned ; 
«« Listen—these are the facts: I found a : 


Mark. 
letter which justified Henry pers s claim—”’ 

‘*« But you know now it did not.’ 

“That has nothing to do with the matter in’ 
hand, Grace. 


took advantage of my absence yesterday to hold © 
& conversation with a now you must tell me 
what your motive was.”’ 
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Now tell me what ; 


trying to‘ 
laugh, though she grew red and white, and her } 


“That is what you | 


4 
she persisted, ; 
with her usual determination of never seeing ; 
anything except from her own point of view. ; 


I told you I must acquaint Doane ' $ 
with the contents of that letter; you begged for ; 
time to get used to your disappointment; you } 
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- “It—it was very silly of me, Mark. “Oh, Im 
sorry—don’t be vexed. I only wanted to hear 
what he would say—to see if he was not tired of 
carrying on the suit,’’ Grace said, breathlessly. 

‘*That could not have been your reason, since, 
; in any case, we had found evidence which forced 
us, as honorable people, to admit his claim. Oh, 
Grace, all this fencing is useless and foolish, Of 


; course I understand what your motive was: 


* you got the idea of trying to compromise with 
‘ him—buy him off; just own it and be done.” 

He spoke so mildly that Grace began to hope 
he did not judge her conduct so severely as she 
had feared, and her trouble and uncertainty since 
the good news of the morning made her long for 
his advice. 

“Yes, I did,” she said. ‘Oh, I am so sorry; 
but you were sure grandpapa meant him to have 
the property. I knew he didn’t. So I thought 
if I could find out that Henry was willing to 

take a sum in ready money, you would be satis- 
; fied.”’ - 

“Satisfied, when he ought to have had the 
whole?”’ cried Mark. ‘Good heavens, Grace, 
don’t you understand that you would have been 
: cheating ?”’ : 
5 “No, I don’t,” 
* money. 


she exclaimed. “It was my 
I had a right to save as much as I 
} could,” 

{ Mark did not answer; he saw that it was 
perfectly useless to argue; but it was a terrible 
pang to feel the extent to which her sense of 
right and wrong was perverted, and to remember 
{ that he was her affianced husband. 

‘© Ah, you did make Doane an offer?’ was all 
he said. 

«« Oh—well—not really an offer—we talked a 
great deal. You know how smooth and plau- 
sible he is; but I don’t think our conversation 
; amounted to anything.” 

“Then why did you write to him to-day 2?” 

{ J] didn’t. I began the note and tore it up.” 

‘Can you tell me what was said between 
you?” 

“But it is of no consequence now: we have 
‘ got the proofs that grandpapa never meant to 
leave him a penny. Oh, Mark, let me see fhe 
papers,” she cried, with some absurd hope in 
‘her mind that she could interest him in them 
{and escape further questioning. 

“You must tell me just how much you offered 
Henry Doane, or for what sum he agreed to 
compromise,” said Mark. 

««What do you talk about a compromise for, 
when my case is certain to win?" demanded 
‘Grace. “Give him money, indeed ! 


i never 
; heard anything so absurd.” 
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‘* Are you aware that a promise is binding? ‘a i his ‘es to break with her, then sia titer’ but 
Mark asked, coldly. her sudden submission left him powerless. If 
‘I didn’t say I made an absolute promise—’’ ; she were ready to atone, to do right, he had no 
“But you did.” ; reason to offer for asking or demanding his 
“‘I won’t be brow-beaten in this way,” ex- } release: except, indeed, that he did not love her; 
cliimed Grace. ‘A promise, to be binding in and it is not easy for a man, when his marriage- 
law, must be written or have a witness. I don’t ; day is set, to look in a woman’s face and svy 
see what pleasure you can take in tormenting; that. There can be no doubt that to’ wed her 
me, Mark.” under such circumstances is, of the two wrongs, 
He had struggled hard with himself, but he! the greater; but as society is constituted, a man 
could not repress the bitter pain and contempt | cannot feel this. Then, too, Mark knew that if 
these words aroused. } he told her the truth, Grace would not set him 
‘“‘T congratulate you on your legal knowledge,” } free: to her the mortification of breaking their 
said he, with a short savage laugli. ‘Excuse; engagement at this date would outweigh all 
me for reminding you of what you do not seem} other considerations. 
to be aware of: that to an honest man or woman, ; He heard her talking very fast and excitedly, 
® promise is binding whether it holds good in} but he did not take in a word she said; his mind 
Ixw or not,” was busy with that one dreary thought: he was 
Grace took refuge in a storm of sobs; but} fettered—chained—only death could set him free- 
Mark was beginning to learn that she had x, ‘Now that will satisfy you—you can’t find 
habit, when pushed to the wall, of using this} fault with me after that, Mark,” she was saying, 
means to end a troubled discussion, if people ; when he roused himself to listen. 
grew angry, or she was proved in the wrong. ‘«‘ What you agreed to do must be done, Grace,” 
Hier tears did not soften his heart now; he was} he said, wearily. . 
too indignant and heart-sick at the revelations of} ‘I want those papers,” returned she. ‘TI 
her character forced upon him during these last } wish to show Henry exactly what grandpapa 
days. He might have learned to endure her} meant—” 
netty obstinacy; he might have tried patiently ‘Your grandfather’s intentions have nothing 
io help her subdue her capricious temper; he} to do with your promise to your cousin,” inter- 
could—at least he thought so now—have kept } rupted Mark. 
reasonably hopeful, whatever her faults, so long ‘Oh, a promise! How you do harp on that. 
as. he could trust her words, and believe that, } Well, well, call it so if you like. You may be 
however much she might err, it was from} sure I shall do what, is right: you will see that 
impulse, not lack of principle; but alas! she} Henry will be perfectly satisfied—admit that I 
wes not merely artful and domineering—she } am not only just, but generous.” 
was absolutely destitute of any real sense of} ‘It will be better for me to see Doane myself,” 
honor, and the truth was not in her. said Mark. ‘‘ What did you agree to give him?” 
To marry her, to be bound for life to such a} ‘Oh, you would get into a quarrel. I'll not 
woman, to think of her ruling in his home—} have it,” cried Grace, in pretended alarm. She 
becoming the mother of his children—the idea} had quite resolved upon her line of action: 
was too dreadful; he could not support it. armed with the evidence which Mark had 
+ Grace, there must be an end of this,”’ he ; declared rendered her triumph secure, she could 
exclaimed. force Doane to accept any small sum she might 
She ceased sobbing, and began to dry her } bring herself to.offer; and she would prevent an 
tears: they had given her an opportunity to; appeal to Crawford by telling Henry that she was 
reflect upon a plan for getting out of her strait. acting without her lover’s consent: after the 
No perception of the real meaning of Mark’s } discovery of those documents, he had forbidden 
passionate speech struck her; but she saw that} her giving him a penny. 
he. was resolved to make her fulfil her pledge to; She had promised to meet Doane, that after- 
Henry Doane; if she did not promise to.do so, { noon, where she had met him on the previous 
le. would take the matter into his own hands. day: in a summer-house in a distant part of the 
* Yes, I'll settle it,” she said, eagerly ; ‘‘ indeed } grove which stretched at the back of the house. 
Iwill, Mark, Of course I will do whatever you ‘*Now give me the papers, Mark,” she said. 
say—you know I will.” ‘‘ There is no hurry,”’ he answered. ‘ Besides, 
acon up to him, and laid her hand on his } lawyers don’t scatter the originals of important 
shoulder; her very touch was abhorrent to; documents about in that fashion: all you need 
Crawford at this moment. It had been upon { show Doane is a digest of them.” 


























If he could keep her from the pain of knowing { ‘‘I met the postman at the gate. 
what had happened, he would; he could easily } will lay them here on the table. 
remember and transcribe the significance of the { Excuse my interrupting you. 
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Don’t rise. I 
You are busy. 
I thought the let- 





papers. After all, the only thing necessary was } ters might be of consequence.” 


that she should fulfil‘her promise: he would take 


“Thanks,”’ he answered. ‘ They must wait, 


care that she did so; and there would be no } whatever they are. I want to tell you something 
further question about the original writings. } very strange,’ he added, feeling a sudden and 
Doane would consider himself lucky, after } uncontrellable desire to share at least one of his 


reading the transcript, to take what he could } perplexities with some human being. 
you sure I put the papers in that cabinet?” 


get and drop the suit. 

“Then will you copy them now?” asked Grace. 

“ Yes,”’ he replied, glad of any excuse to be 
left alone. ‘‘I must have quiet in order to do it. 
I'll call you when I’ve finished.” 

He sat down by the table, and drew his 
writing-desk towards him. Grace leaned her 
hand on his shoulder, whispered a few loving 
words, kissed his forehead, and went out of the 
room, leaving him shivering from head to foot in 
a chill that seemed to freeze his very heart. 





CHAPTER VI. 

Marx Crawrorp sat gazing absently out of 
the open window. . The sunlight played across 
the verandah, where the raven was slowly 
marching up and down, croaking and muttering 
to himself. The quiet and peacefulness wearied 
Mark, as the repose of nature always does a 
human being when oppressed by that dreariest 
of sensations—the utter emptiness and useless- 
ness of life. 

And very empty life looked to the young man 
just now, so far as enjéjitiént ‘was concerned. 
It held pain enough, in all conscience: pain so 
sharp and deep that it took every touch of sweet- 
ness out of existence. But these reflections were 
weak—wrong, too. So he roused himself to the 
work in hand. He should have no difficulty in 
recalling almost word for word the contents of 
the lost papers. After all, let Grace and her 
cousin settle it between themselves. They were 
fitly matched; each ready to take any advantage, 
one as incapable of really comprehending what 
honor meant as the other. 

And it was of his future wife that he was 
so thinking—a terrible reflection. It could not 
be right for him to marry her without telling 
her thetruth. He would do it, difficult as it was. 
If after that she still chose to hold’ him to his 
promise, he must submit; but she should know 
the whole truth. 

He drew some sheets of paper forward, and 
Was just beginning his task, when he heard a 
step on the verandah, and Julia Southgate looked 
in at the window, holding several letters in her 
hand. 





«* Weren’t 


“Why, certainly.” 

*< Well, when I canie to look for them about an 
hour ago, they were gone.” 

“Gone? Impossible,” returned Julia. ‘Oh, 
I know. There are two of those secret compart- 
ments ; you opened the wrong one.”’ 

‘‘Good gracious, what a dunce I was to worry 
myself, instead of coming at once and telling 
you,” cried Mark, springing up. 2 

“ Well, why didn’t you?” 

‘*Why—lI may say it now, since we can laugh 
over my distress,” replied he. ‘I was afraid of 
annoying you. Nobody but you knew where I 
had put the confounded things, and I actually 
feared you might get it into your head that you 
could be blamed—”’ 

«Well, E should have been open to suspicion,” 
interrupted Julia. ‘‘ You, or anybody, would 
have had reason to accuse me.” 

*« Heavens, what an idea!’’ exclaimed Mark, 
trying to laugh, though the recollection of his 
terror, when he had thought it would be neces- 
sary to tell Grace, rendered his merriment a 
little nervous. 

‘« Ample reason,” said Julia. 
The bare idea frightens me. 
papers immediately.” 

She ran across the room to the cabinet, and he 
followed. His elbow hit one of the curtains, as 
he passed through the archway which divided 
the room, and the draperies floated heavily down, 
unnoticed by either. 

«* See, here are the two rows,” said Julia, open- 
ing the doors of the cabinet; ‘one to the right 
and one to the left.” 

As she spoke, she touched the spring at the 
left. The slide flew back, disclosing the package 
of papers. 

“Why, the envelope ts gone,’ she cried, in 
dismay. 

“Yes, I must have put it in the other row,” 
Mark exclaimed. ‘I came back before luncheon, 
and took out the envelope. Grace sent for me. 
In my hurry I must have hit on the spring to 


“Don’t laugh. 
Let us get the 





- «These are for you, Mr. Crawford,” she said. 


the right. If I'd tried to find it, of course I 
couldn’t have done so. I didn’t even notice the 
package was not there. Now this time, I opened 
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the left-hand place—of course the envelope had 
vanished—don’t you understand? Quite a con- 
juring sort of business,” he added, laughing. 

Miss Southgate stood listening to this explana- 
tion; but she did not laugh; a strange premoni- 
tion of evil struck her; she could not find 
courage to touch the other spring. 

*«« Now, then, for the second legerdemain trick,”’ 
said Mark, gayly. 

Julia pressed the spring of the opposite recess ; 
it opened; the pigeon-holes were empty. 

Crawford uttered a cry; but Miss Southgate 
neither spoke nor stirred; her face was livid; 
her eyes wild with trouble. 

«<]—I must be mistaken. Icouldn’t haye put 
the envelope back, after all,’ Mark stammered, 
quite frenzied by the sight of her distress. 

‘* Why should you try to deceive yourself or 
me?’ returned Julia, in a slow, difficult voice. 
“You did put it back—you know you did. 
Gone—it is gone. Oh, what must you think?” 

“Nothing wrong of you, certainly,” cried 
Mark. 

«* You must—you can't help it.” 

** Miss Southgate, for God’s sake don’t suppose 
me capable of such utter vileness,’’ he exclaimed, 
unconsciously stretching out his arms so that 
one hand touched her shoulder; but in their 
excitement, she was no more aware than he that 
it did so. 

She gazed searchingly into his face with her 
agonized eyes. A faint smile crossed her pallid 
lips. 

‘** No, you do not,” she answered, ‘ but any- 
body else would.” 

*«« Luckily, nobody need learn of the loss—”’ 

*« But you have got to produce the papers.” 

«« Listen—let me explain. Grace is going to 
give her cousin money; she agreed to without 
my knowing it; she must keep her word; but 
that is no matter—I mean, the business will be 
settled; the original papers will not be called 
for—” ' 

Will they not?” interrupted, a voice close 


behind. They turned. Grace Alderly was con- ; 


fronting them. »Julia Southgate had too often 
seen her in terrible paroxysms of rage to be as 
utterly confounded as Mark was by the fury in 
her face; but even Julia had never seen her look 
as she did at this moment. ‘They are wanted, 
here and now.” 


«Grace !’” exclaimed. Crawford, in horror, for 


the instant unable to think of anything except 
the fiendish cruelty in her blazing eyes and 
sneering mouth. i 

‘*Wanted, here and now,” Grace repeated, 
with a dreadful laugh. ‘I hope you are con- 


MISS ALDERLY’S LAW-SUIT. 





vinced at last, Mark Crawford. You reproached 
me bitterly the other day when I told you that [ 
knew this woman hated me; when I told you 
that she was false and revengeful.’’ 

«Grace, be still,’’ cried Mark. ‘Come away 
and let me speak with you; you don’t know 
what you are saying; you are beside yourself 
with anger. When you get your senses back, 
you will not dream of accusing Miss South- 
gate—”’ 

“*T will accuse her in open court, if it is nec- 
essary,’ broke in Grace. ‘Don’t dare try to 
defend her in my presence. You have insulted 
me enough already through her. I know—I 
know! [I have been standing here for some 
moments. I have seen her behavior. I am not 
so blind as you think.” 

“‘T think you are a mad woman just now,” 
} returned Mark, contemptuously. ‘‘ Stop, I beg; 
; you are debasing yourself without any occasion.” 
} «Grace, Grace,” pleaded Julia, “only ask 
yourself what I could have gained by taking the 
papers. Nothing in the world—nothing.” 

‘* Grace does not mean to accuse you,’’ Mark 
exclaimed. 

“Do I not?” cried Miss Alderly, laughing 
again. ‘Julia Southgate stole these papers— 
stole them! She is a thief—a thief!’ 

‘‘Miss Southgate, go away. Do not allow 
yourself to listen to this crazy creature’s in- 
sults,” urged Mark. 

**I cannot blame Grace for suspecting me,” 

Julia said ; “‘ onlf, imgpite of her suspicions, she 
knows me too well to believe me guilty, when 
she has had time to think.” 
_ “I do know you too well. I know you for 
what you are,” hissed Grace, turning upon her 
with absolute ferocity. ‘You asked me what 
you had to gain by stealing the papers. I'll tell 
you—revenge. You hate me; you are envious 
and jealous; you are—” 

‘« Admitting that these accusations are true,” 
interrupted Julia, ‘‘though you know. they are 
not, I still had nothing to gain.” 

«* Ah, Tam not a man; you cannot hoodwink 
me,”’ retorted Grace. ‘You could gain money— 
money, This is what you did: You told Henry 
about those papers; he agreed to pay you well 
for their possession; and you stole them—you 
stole them.” 

“God forgive you, Grace,”’ exclaimed Julia, 
sinking into a chair. 

‘‘But I never will, unless she retracts those 
words,” cried Mark.. “ Never, Grace—I swear 
that.” 

Again Miss Alderly laughed—that low dreadful 
laugh which sounded so painfully like insanity. 
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She moved across the room, and laid her hand on 
the bell-pull. 

“What are you going to do?’ . demanded 
Mark, starting forward, ‘I tell you, Grace, 
that for the moment you are an absolute lunatic. 
I cannot even hold you accountable for your 
conduct; but for your own sake, don’t bring 
anybody else in to witness your degradation. It 
will be bad enough for you to remember, when 
you get your senses back, that we two saw and 
heard.” 

« Julia Southgate,”’ cried Grace, without even 
glancing towards Mark, ‘I will give you just 
three minutes to produce those papers. If you 
don’t, I will send for the constable and have you 
arrested.” 

«Then you must arrest me, too, Grace,’’ said 
Mark, ‘If Miss Southgate took the papers, I 
am her accomplice, I shall insist on the con- 
stable’s taking me also, and Cousin Elizabeth will 
have to go bail for us both.” 

“Julia Southgate, will you give up the 
papers ?”’ demanded Grace. 

‘*Don’t answer, Julia,’’ said Mark, uncon- 
sciously employing her Christian name. ‘‘ Grace, 
I warn you; stop where you are. We have 
reached the furthest limrits that human beings 
can endure.” . 

“T reached it some minutes since,” cried 
Grace, her fury redoubled, “ when I saw you 
just ready té take that vile creature into your 
arms. Leave my house, sir. Don’t ever dare to 
cross my threshold again. I demand my liberty 
—I set you free.” 

“Tthank you heartily,” Mark replied. ‘ Now, 
Miss Alderly, send for the constable as soon as you 
please; but remember, whatever you do or leave 
undone, these are the last words you and I 
exchange in this world.”’ 

‘So be it,” rejoined Grace, and she pulled the 
bell. 

“Ha, ha,” laughed the raven, close to Julia 
Southgate, so suddenly and in a fashion so utterly 
fiendish that she fairly shrank back; then 
remembered that some seconds before she had 
noticed him hopping across the carpet. But 
Grace and Crawford neither saw nor heard. They 
were gazing still in each other’s eyes, blind with 
wrath. 

The cabinet stood a little way out from the 
wall, and was supported by four carved dragons’ 


floor. As Julia Southgate looked, Crony hopped 
from under the bottom, dragging in his beak a 
long envelope, which she recognized at a glance. 

“The papers—the papers!’ she shriecked. 
“Here they are—here they are,” 
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Mark rushed towards her, and seized the enve- 
lope which she had taken from Crony, to his 
great wrath, 

‘« Here they are,’’ echoed Mark. 

Julia hastily examined the cabinet and cried: 

“Now I understand. See, Mr. Crawford, 
there’s a panel at the back which has given way 
—done in moving it downstairs, no doubt. You 
must have pushed the envelope so far in that it 
slipped through and fell on the floor—don’t you 
see ?”” ‘ 

“Yes, I see,” he answered, looking back at 
Grace, who had dropped into a chair and sat 
speechless. The sombre fire in his eyes, the 
stern expression of his mouth, warned Julia that 
he was about to pronounce some unrelenting 
judgment, and she longed to soften him, Even 
yet she could feel sorry for the wretched girl, 
whose baseness had met such sudden and terrible 
retribution. 

“Grace, Grace,’’ she cried, ‘‘I don’t wonder 
you were angry, I know you did not mean it. 
See, the papers are found—don’t let us think 
any more about the matter.’ 

Grace lifted her head, her eyes fastened on 
Mark; but she sat dumb—she knew there was 
no hope. 

He crossed the room, and laid the package on 
the table beside her. ; 

“T restore you these, Miss Alderly,” he said, 
‘“‘and I could wish you more happiness than 
their possession is likely to afford you.” 

«« Mark !”’ she groaned, ‘‘ Mark!” 

Julia Southgate turned to go, casting an im- 
ploring glance at Crawford-as she passed ;° but 
as she reached the door, Victor smepnd it and 
looked in, saying: 

“Did you ring, Miss Alderly ?’ His mistress 
only shook her head, motioning him to retire, 
‘Tf you »please, ma’am, here is a note for Mr. 
Crawford. It was left just now by Mr. Doane.” 

Mark stepped forward and took the letter. 
Victor went out of the room. 

‘«Miss Southgate,”’ said Crawford, 
ask you to remain for a moment.” 

‘Mark, Mark!’ moaned Grace again. 

He opened the envelope without heeding her 
appeal, glanced over the letter, and said : 

«This note concerns you, Miss Alderly. I am 
sorry to be the person to tell you, but you will 


“TI must 


: have to pay your cousin the forty thousand dol- 
heads, which raised it more than a foot from the ; 


lars you promised him.” 
‘«T never promised any such thing,”’ 


she cried. 
‘« Will you read the letter?’ asked Mark. 
* Anyway, Iam not bound,” continued Grace. 


«We were quite alone‘while we talked. 
he asked that—I never promised.” 


It was 
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«« Excuse me,”’ said Mark. ‘ Your cousin is a § 
very shrewd man. Your not meeting him this 
afternoon, as you agreed to do, made him fear 
you wish to be off your bargain, so he writes to 
me to state the facts—” 

“He will get nothing—nothing,” broke in 
Grace—able, wretched as she was, to find a gleam 
of consolation in the thought that she need not 
lose a penny of her beloved money. ‘Not a 
dollar—I am not bound.’’ 

“As I said, your cousin is a very shrewd 
man,’ pursued Mark. ‘He felt confident, from 
your asking for a private interview, that you had 
something important to communicate. He had a 
witness stationed outside the arbor, who heard 
the whole conversation—a reliable person—who 
can swear to your offer.” 

Grace utteréd one despairing cry, and sank 
back insensible. Mark aided Julia to restore 
Miss Alderly to her senses; when she showed 
signs of returning animation, he said, softly : 

“‘T must go now, Miss Southgate. I— 

«Ah, wait,”’ Julia interrupted. ‘Don’t leave 
her like this.” 

“It would ‘be useless for me to stop,” he 
answered, ‘Miss Alderly has set me free. No 
power under heaven could change my resolve.” 

Grace opened her eyes, and called: 

“Mark! Mark!’ 

But he was gone. He left the house without 
even waiting to pack his portmanteau. Victor 
was to do that, and send it after him. 

Two days later, Julia and Cousin Elizabeth 
came together to see him, at Grace’s request, to 
intercede for her pardon. Julia employed all 
the eloquence she could master, but it was 
unavailing; and Grace, when the pair reached 
her house again, quarreled with them both: at 
least she behaved to Julia with such insolent 
ingratitude that even gentle Cousin Elizabeth 
was roused into action, and declared ‘that she 
would not remain under Gtace’s roof after Miss 
Southgate left it, 
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Shrewd Henry Doane took advantage of the 
strait in which Grace had placed herself, and 
employed his powers to such purpose that the 
first inkling the world in general got that there 
hail been a rupture between her and Mark Craw- 
ford was accompanied by the astounding news 
that she had married her cousin, so hastily and 
privately that the wedding possessed almost the 
secrecy and doubtful charm of a runaway match, 

When the tidings reached Crawford, he went 
without delay to the home where Julia and 
Cousin Elizabeth had established themselves, 
along with the children. 

««T listened to you patiently,’’ Mark said, as 
soon as he found himself alone with Miss South- 
gate: ‘it is only fair that you should listen to 
me. I could not speak before: you would have 
allowed all sorts of unnecessary scruples to 
influence you—you cannot do it now. It was 
not only because Grace Alderly was false and 
cruel and mean, that your arguments in her 
behalf had no effect ; there was another reason— 
and it was she who, by her evil conduct, opened 
my eyes to the fact: I loved you—you. Tell 
me, Julia, if there is any hope ?” 

She could not deny that there was, though she 
considered that the children férmed an insuper- 
able barrier to any idea of @ speedy marriage; 
but her lover disposed of this ‘objection by 
promising to aid in the care of them until 
their father returned’: so Mark had his way. 

They are two very happy people ; and contrary 
to most -persons’ expectations, and the law of 
poetical justice, Grace Doane has neither sepa- 
rated from her husband, nor has hé squandered 
her fortune. Prosperity seems to have brought 
out his better qualities, though Grace frets over 
his extravagance and is horribly jealous. 

On the whole, she finds as much happiness in 
life as her own character will allow ; and perhaps 
that is truer of the rest of us than we are usually 
prepared to admit. 

[THE END.] 





UNDER THE SOUTHERN CROSS. 


BY ARTHUR F. 


A starry beacon blazes o’er the deep, 

Lighting the new-born firmament’s expanses ; 
The line is passed, the pole-star sinks to sleep, 

And sends through misty veil its parting glances; 

The Southern trade-wind through the'night advances, ., 
Walking the waters with majestic sweep— 

A mighty spirit, sea and cloud compelling, 

Beneath whose breath the dusky sails are swelling. 


J. CRANDALL, 


Through sudden tempest and through death-like calm, 
Lead on, celestial sign, to some fair Eden; 

Where, with sweet tale of spice, aud flower, and balm, 
The light-winged whispering zephyrs come, all laden; 
Where languid cavalier and dark-eyed maiden 

Murmur their Jove beneath the drooping palm: 

A land of slumbers and delicious dreaming, 
And coral shores, where opal waves are gleaming. 
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TRIED BY FIRE. 


BY MRS. E. 


“Cominc—coming at last!’’ cried I, in a tri- 
umphant tone, throwing open the, parlor-door. 

“What is coming—Christmas; or the Mil- 
lenium ?”’ asked my brother, looking up from 
his book. 4 

“Clare is coming. I have just had a telegram. 
It’s so like Clare,” I answered, gazing fondly at 
the message. 


Ww. 


DEMERITT. 


} two together, destiny seemed to have kept them 
} apart. 


> 


The day following the receipt of the telegram, 


} I drove to the station to meet my friend. After I 

showed her to her room, at her request I re- 
} mained there, while she made herself ready for 
} tea. She put the few finishing touches to her 


} dainty toilette, and then twined her arm, school- 


“What is it that is so like Clare?’ said my } girl fashion, around my waist, and signified her 


brother. 
envelope ?”’ 

“No, John,” I returned, holding up the crum- 
pled dispatch. 
sallow, and wrinkled, and ugly, whereas Clare is 
fresh, and fair, and comely. I mean that the 
telegram sounds just as the dear girl talks. 
Listen,” and I read: 

«« To-morrow at five, 
If I am alive, 
I shall surely arrive.” 

Then I added : 


“Remember, John, I warn you beforehand. 
You may as well prepare to surrender at first 


sight. Clare captivates everyone.” 

“©Forewarned, forearmed,’ you know,” 
laughed my brother, ‘It would have been 
better to have.taken me by surprise.” 

Clare Hows was an old school-friend of mine, 
and alth two years had elapsed since we 
graduated, re had been no change in our 
girlish affection. We had spent the summers at 
the same watering-places, and on several occa- 
sions I had Visited the Howards. For a long 
time, my friend had promised me a visit, and at 
last she was really coming. The’ Howards were 
going West to visit some relatives, and in response 
to my parents’ urgent invitation, they had con- 
sented to leave Clare with us during their 
absence. ae 

Best of all, Clare was coming to us heart-free. 
There was no odious lover to claim half her time 
and thought. And then I had long cherished 
the hope that John and Clare—well! Wasn’t 
my brother the best fellow in the world, and 
wasn’t Clare loveliness itself? And was it at all 
strange that I should indulge in a little match- 
making? John had never joined us in our sum- 
mer trips, always preferring to ‘‘ camp out”’ with 


‘Surely not that hideous old yellow } readiness for the parlor. As she stood chatting 


with my parents, I espied my brother, who had 


} ensconced himself behind the window-draperies, 


“‘This, as you may observe, is } in order to watch my friend unobserved. 


«« Clare—Miss Howard,” said I, turning toward 
him, ‘‘this is my big brother. He’s a little 
bashful before strangers; but you'll find him 
quite agreeable for all that.” 

John looked daggers at me, but bowed stiffly, 
and then there was an awkward pause. Not one 
word more did he vouchsafe. At tea-table, how- 
ever, I saw that Clare had syeceeded im inter- 
esting him. In truth, it would have been hard 
to find anyone who did not approve of Clare. 
Her beauty and her simple easy ways made her 
a universal favorite. 

During the three weeks that followed, I could 
see every day that John and Clare were growing 
to be better friends. They had many tastes in 
common. John was a fine reader, and Clare 
happened to be especially fond of his favorite 
poets. My brother had a good baritone voice, 
and Clare was an excellent singer also, so that 
most of our leisure evenings at home were 
devoted to music. I was.just beginning to con- 
gratulate myself that affairs between these two 
loved ones were progressing satisfactorily, when 
one day my father handed my mother a letter. 

‘‘Good news for you,” he exclaimed. ‘ The 
Newcomes are coming back this week.” The 
Newcomes were our nearest neighbors, their 
grounds adjoining ours. 

“‘T should think you would be delighted,” said 
Clare. ‘That great house looks so dismal. It 
seems a pity to have so handsome a place unoo- 
cupied.” 

I made a face, and John shrugged his shoulders. 

“What is it?” she asked, looking from one to 
the other. ‘You don’t seem to be. particularly 





some college friends ; and so, up to this time, in ; pleased.” , 
spite of my ingenious devices for bringing the { ‘Mr. and Mrs. Newcome are very dear friends 
‘ (4 


51) 
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of ours, and their son will be quite an addition § 
to our little circle,’ remarked my mother. 
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“He 
is a well-bred young man—a trifle spoiled, per- 





‘* Yes, it’s undeniably a handsome head,”’ was 
my brother's criticism; ‘‘and you have caught 


the expression of the face to a charm. Selfish- 


haps—the natural result of being the only child } ness, effeminacy, weakness, are all there.” 


of wealthy and indulgent parents.” 

“A trifle?” echoed my brother, contemptu- 
ously. ‘ Miss Clare, Arthur Newcome is a selfish } 
tyrant: but he is a wonderfully handsome young 
fellow, and can be very agreeable when he chooses 
to exert himself.” 

The Newcomes had been home only a few 
hours, when Arthur came in to pay his respects 
tous. Very striking he looked, with his hand- 
some Greek face, becomingly bronzed by his 
ocean voyage. His dress was as faultless as 
ever, and his ease and grace of bearing were 
irresistible. I presented my friend, and saw his 
usually impassive features light up with un- | 
wonted enthusiasm as his eyes rested on her! 
lovely face. 

When he had taken his leave, she turned to 
John. “I like Mr. Newcome exceedingly,” 
she, frankly. 

““Oh, yes,” replied my brother, bitterly, g 
**there’s no doubt but that you will like him 
immensely. All the ladies do.” 

«*T never ‘saw so handsome a head,” she 
returned, with spirit. ‘I couldn’t help studying ; 
it all the evening. He seems to lack animation, 
but there is a charm even about his nonchalance. 
That languid manner suits his face exactly.” 

My brother looked vexed, but there the subject ’ 
dropped. During the three weeks that followed, 
we saw Arthur Newcome almost daily. He was } 
indefatigable in planning all manner of ee 
tainments: picnies, excursions into the country, 
riding-parties, all in Clare’s honor. As day after 
day went by, my brother’s face grew more and 
more stormy. He seemed moody and taciturn, 
and there was a marked change in his manner 
toward Clare. He avoided her; and in place of 
his former frankness and cordiality, treated her 
with a marked reserve. I was in despair. Was 
this to be the end of all my fond hopes? Had I 
invited my friend to my house only to ruin my 
brother’s peace of mind? One evening, Clare 
came into the parlor, and took a sheet of drawing- 
paper from the portfolio which she held in her 
hand. Clare drew remarkably well, and the 
picture was a profile of Arthur Newcome, which 
we all pronounced a good likeness. ‘‘Isn’t it 
handsome?” she asked. ‘‘ Fine enough for a 
cameo, with its pure Greek outlines. If I were 
his mother, I-would put him on a pedestal in my. 

‘parlor. 
‘classic that it ehow seems out of place among 
our pug-noses and hybrid profiles.” 


said 3 








His face is so fearfully and wonderfully } 


‘‘Then if that is what you-see in the picture, 
I have done my work poorly; for effeminate he 
is not. Neither is there weakness in the face.” 
Clare said this almost angrily. 

‘Tt is possible, because I have found those 
traits in his character, that I fancy the face 
corresponds,” answered my brother, with pro- 
voking coolness, 

«Come, come, John,”’ remonstrated my father, 
‘are you not putting it too strongly ?”’ 

‘No, sir,” responded John, promptly. 
is weak, he is cowardly—” 

‘‘How shockingly unfair,” murmured Clare, 

‘He is a man in whose ears the words self- 
denial, self-sacrifice, have no meaning whatever, 
He doesn’t know what it is to deny himself for 
the good of others. If the life of the woman he 
loved was in danger,””—here John’s voice trem- 


“He 


¢ bled as he gazed fixedly at Clare—* he wouldn't 


risk his precious little finger to save her.” 

My friend flushed searlet, and answered: ‘I 
do not believe it; he would do, he would dare, as 
much as anyone.” Suddenly, the meaning of 
her blushes, and Arthur's embarrassment, as [ 
had interrupted an eager conversation that very 
afternoon, flashed across my mind. 

It was Clare’s last week with us. Although I 
should miss my friend, yet, on the whole, I was 


’ rather glad that her visit was so near an end, 


for I could not help seeing that her presence 
pained my brother in a thousand 4 ways. I hoped 
that when she was gone he might her; 


and yet, at the same time, [ knew well that 


forgetfulness was well nigh an impossibility with 
one whose affections were as strong and lasting 
as those of John. 

Arthur Newcome came into the house, one 
evening, with some tickets in his hand. ‘ Any- 
thing for a change,” he said, gayly. ©‘ There is 
to be a performance, to-night, at the Opera 
House; and I thought it was sure to be worth 
seeing, as the company is an excellent one. They 
will have a crowded house; for when I sent my 
man down to the ticket-office this morning, he 
found a long line of people waiting for the 
opening of the doors. I’m sorry I can’t offer 
you better seats: these are in the front row of 
the first balcony; they were the best be could 
get. However, you have a fine view of the stage, 
and the seats are perfectly comfortable.” 

When evening came, John begged to be ex- 
eused; and in response to Clare’s earnest re- 
quest that he would accompany us, answered, 
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“that he had a business appointment } her waist, and she was lifted from her seat, while 


with a friend, but that he would step in some- 3 my brother’s calm voice sounded in my ears. 


time, perhaps, during the evening.”’ 


The theatre was so densely crowded that, by } not ‘on =e 
the time the curtain arose, placards were placed 
The performance 
went on smoothly. Clare, with Arthur at her 
adjusting her 
opera-glasses, and in a thousand little ways } 
ministering to her comfort, was the object of? fell all around us. 


outside, ‘‘ no standing room,” 


side, folding her programme, 


many envious glances from the young ladies 
‘around us. 

Somehow, I could not get interested in the 
play. The memory of my brother’s troubled, 
unhappy face haunted me, and my eyes wan- 
dered idly about the house. All at once, I 
started. Was it imagination? 
sworn that I saw a shower of sparks falling on 
the stage. I passed my hands across my eyes— 
there it was again. Two or three large cinders 
dropping swiftly behind that tree at the left. 
Clare saw them at the same time, and her face 
blanched with fear, as she touched Arthur’s arm 3 
and whispered : 

“Ts—it—fire ?”” 

And she pointed toward the stage. 

Even as she spoke, a little pointed jet of flame 3 


I could have } 


“ Follow me, Ella,’ “the stairs are 
and the crowd will soon be out of 
the way.’ And then he whispered to Clare, as 
; he bore her by main force in his arms: ‘Take 
3 courage, Clare—dear Clare.”’ 

How hot it was! My forehead and cheeks 
were smarting with the heat. Showers of sparks 
Breathing was almost im- 

possible for the smoke. We reached the hall at 
last. But before we could get to the staircase, a 
Serash was heard, and the stairway, freighted 
with its burden of human beings, sank out of 
sight. 
; ‘Merciful heaven,” ejaculated Clare, strug- 
gling to her feet, from his arms, in her mortal 
; terror, ‘there is no hope now.” 
’ John threw an arm, now, around each of us, 
and hurried us along the corridor. 

“‘Courage,”’ he said. ‘*There is one chance 
‘Tet. Thank heaven, I know every nook and 
} corner of this building. There is a window on 
3 this floor, over there to the left. If we can but 
reach that, we are safe.”’ 

The smoke was even more suffocating than 
before. As we rushed past the last door that 


he said, 


wreathed itself around the edge of the curtain, ;led from the balcony into the passage-way, 


Arthur turned very pale, and rose to his feet, ; Clare glanced at the interior of the theatre, 
with his eyes riyeted on the curtain. I was con- } and seeing the lurid mass of flame and blinding 


ort; 
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scious of an increasing uneasiness among the 
audience. People looked in each other’s faces 
apprehensively, and moved nervously in their 
seats; while five or six started for the doors. At 
"this moment, a little puff of smoke rolled out 
from under the heavy draperies; and innumer- 
able tiny tongues of flame flickered and leaped 
upward; while, with a blinding glare, the flies 
were suddenly: wrapped: in a sheet of fire. 
Arthur Newcome sprang to his feet, white 
~ with terror, and shaking off Clare’s trembling 
little hand, plunged into the midst of the panting, 
struggling, swaying mass of frantic hmwnan 
beings. Theré; soon we saw him, striking wildly 
to the right and left, and making his way to the 
door by sheer brute force; and when the excited 
crowd reached the main entrance, and began to ? 
surge through, he was the first to reach the hall 
without. Shrieks alid groans were now heard 
on every hand, mingled, directly, with the hoarse 
shouts of the firemen outside, trying to enforce 
order. Several poor creatures, maddened by 
fear, threw themselves over the balcony into the 
parquet. below. Shuddering and faint, I sank 
back in my seat, while Clare covered her face 
with her hands. 
At this instant, a strong arm was placed around 


light, said, trembling from head to foot : 
$ ‘] cannot go any further. The heat is too 
Sintolerable. Oh, if it were any death but this! 
I could be braver then—” 
; John sprang to the door and closed it. Then 
he hurried us around a projecting pillar of the 
wall, Suddenly we beheld the window. 
It was but the work of an instant to force the 
Then John shouted to the crowd 


$ 
} shutters apart. 


> below. 

3 «Thank God,” he cried, “they see us. If 
that door behind us will only hold out against 
the flames until help comes. They are bringing 

}ladders. Come closer, girls: you can breathe 

seasier by the window. Stoop down; the air 
there is fresher. How‘ the smoke smothers 
one. The firemen have brought ladders. Take 

courage, Clare—Ella.” 

In a few moments, a fireman’s hat appeared 
above the window-sill, and a man held out his 
hands to Clare.. .But she shrank back and clung 
to my brother. 

“T will not leave until you do, 
“No, I will not stir without you.” 

John opened his arms, and folded Clare close 
to his heart.’ Then I saw him stoop until his 
‘lips met hers. 


” 


she cried. 
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The fireman looked at them curiously, and § 
then gave a prolonged whistle of astonishment, } 
evidently thinking it a queer time to be making j 


He turned to me. ‘‘Come,’’ he said; and 
taking me in his great brawny arms, in a moment 
more we were landed safely in the midst of the 
anxious, sympathetic crowd below. 

A deafening shout rent the air as he came 
down the ladder a second time, and placed Clare 
at my side, John having insisted on her preceding 
him. How we watched that open window then. 
Again the fireman appeared, but the figure with 
him was that of a woman. 

“Where is your brother?’ asked. Clare, 
hoarsely, as the window was illumined with a 
_ sudden flash, as the flames burst from the audi- 
torium into the corridor. 

Then, overcome by the anxiety and the shock 
of this new terror, I did what the majority of 
women do in similar emergencies: I fainted, 

When I recovered my consciousness, I was 
lying in my own room, with my father and 
mother sitting by the side of the bed. 

««Where’s John ?”’ was my first question. 

** Here, what there is left of him,’ answered 
my brother ; and there he stood, at the foot of my 
bed, with Clare,at his side. His hair and eye- 
brows were singed; one-half of his beard was 
* burnt close to his face; and his cheeks were 
blistered with the heat. His right hand was 
bandaged. Clare hovered over it fondly, stroking 
it with a light caressing touch. 

‘Who was the woman?” I asked. 

Clare was the one to answer. ‘As soon as the 
fireman took me, your brother prepared to follow 


love. 
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; extent of the disaster. 





IN ABSENCE. 
immediately ; but he heard a woman scream, and 
saw the poor creature rushing wildly toward 
him. So he let her take his place, and stood 
there, and nearly—nearly—”’ : 
Here Clare broke down, sobbing. 
‘‘Nearly roasted,” continued my brother; 
‘but, after all, only sacrificed half his beard.” 
«And Mr. Newcome ?”’ 
“Oh, he arrived home safely, and reported 


¢ you, notwithstanding his superhuman and heroic 


efforts to save you, as devoured by the flames.” 

“You see, Ella, Clare prefers a lover who can 
stand fire,’’ said my father, roguishly. 

‘«* But how did John happen to be so near?” 

“Your brother tells me,”’ said Clare, blushing, 
‘that he had only been in the theatre a few 
moments when the fire broke out,,and he was 
standing by the door when the panic began. He 
could easily have got out safely; but he threw 
himself behind .a large pillar until the rush 


ceased, and then he made his way to our seats. 


And to think that that cowardly wretch deserted 
us.” And Clare shuddered. 

As we met at the brenkfast-table the next 
morning, we learned, for the first time, the full 
Several lives had been 
lost, and some thirty or forty were dangerously 
injured. 

As soon as John’s beard had grown out again, 
and he was able to use his arm, there was 4 
wedding at Mrs. Howard’s. A few weeks after- 
ward, my mother gave John and Clare a large 
reception. 

Arthur Newcome was invited, but he did not 
come. Do you wonder? : 
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IN ABSENCE. 


BY MINNIE IRVING. 


Sr. Marr's uplifts its tower of stone 
Against the agure air, 

Its windows flashing in the light 
Like jewels rich and rare ; 

But you, who called God's worshipers, 
Within its walls of gray, 

To morning praise and evening prayer, 
Alas! are far away. 


I walk adown the village street 
At sunset, and behold 

The pavement, in. its yellow light, 
Like blocks of beaten gold. 

I wait to hear your step so free, 
Till all the glow is gray; 

Then I remember that you watch 





The sunset far away, 


I read your faverite, whose song 
Is like a sweet bell’s chime ; 

But you, whose heart responsive beat 
To every silver rhyme, 

O’er distant mountains see the moon 
Light evening’s vapors gray: 

* I close the book, and sigh to think 

That you are far away. 


But all my sighs to smiles will tarn 
When once again I hear 

Your footstep on the threshold fall, 
Your voice in accents clear; 

And then, when o’er the land comes dowa 
The twilight’s veil of gray, 

Tl not be sad, for you will be 
No longer far away. 





MISS HOFFMAN’S PERILOUS ADVENTURE. 


BY MARIETTA HOLLEY, 


Miss MrranpaA Horrman, Meadville’s only 
milliner, was exceedingly distrustful and sus- 
picious by nature. 

There is a tradition to the effect that, even in 
early infancy, it was impossible to deceive her in 
regard to paregoric, by falsely calling it ‘‘ excel- 
lent” and “sweet.” And at the age of five, it 
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unguarded moment when they could enter, in 
search of pillage and booty. If boys could enter, 
why not burglars? This was the question that 
Miss Hoffman considered unanswerable. And so, 
previous to her trip to New York, seven new board- 
slats were nailed across the window by her hand- 
maid, not without pounding her thumb badly, and 


was said that she discovered, through her own | destroying a large number of nails by driving 


vigilance, that Santa Claus was her mother. 
she grew up, this trait in her nature strengthened. 
By the time she had reached womanhood, it had 


As } them in crossways, and flattening them out nearly 


their entire length upon the outside of the 
boards. But at last the boards were nailed on, 


become almost an eccentricity; and though it {and a new fastening, which was supposed to 
doubtless warded off some dangers from her § render burglars powerless, added to that and to 
pathway, it brought at the same time its own ; all the other windows, which made three fas- 


discomforts. 
As a woman, she had a firmly-established 


habit of looking for thieves and burglars, watch- } 
ing out for them, lest they should come upon her 
Every night, no matter how full her } bureau-drawer and closet in the house, and hid 


unawares, 


house may have been throughout the day of } 


guests and friends, she boldly took a candle and 
searched through her domicile for hidden rob- 
bers. She looked underneath every bed, in all 
the clothes-presses, under lounges and sofas; 
and it is.said that she had been known to explore 
even the pantry-shelves in search of them. But 
vainly. She had never found any, as yet. 

She eyed peaceable agents with an eagle gaze, 
supposing them to be convicts but recently 
escaped from penal servitude. She had agonized 
several sensitive colporteurs, by hinting to them 
her conviction ‘that they were no better than 
they should be: in fact, she supposed several 
of them to be spies, sent from foreign govern- 
ments to detect our weak points. 

Having this element of cautiousness so strongly 
developed in her nature, it may be supposed that 
when she started to make her annual trip to the 
wicked city of New York, to purchase millinery 
goods, it was not without many misgivings and 
apprehensions of robbery and rapine. 

For the week preceding the trip, her cozy cot- 
tage, the front part of which was her shop, 
witnessed preparations as if against an armed 
host. The pantry-window was considered, by 
her and her trusty handmaid, as being the most 
vulnerable point of attack ; for it looked directly 
down upon a fence, whose smooth top had often 
been known to creak under the tread of small 
boys, "a8e) supposed to be watching for an 





tenings upon each window, besides a nail driven 
in at the top. An extra chain and padlock were 
put upon the back-door. New locks were fixed 
on every other door. Then she locked every 


the keys. After this, repeated charges were 
given to her maid, who was to stay at her next 
neighbor’s during her absence, to spend every 
wakeful moment with her eye upon the house; 
and so, finally, Miss Hoffman set off, with a 
trembling heart, upon her journey. 

Now she did not look like a suspicious woman. 
She was very pretty indeed, with a fair round 
face, soft dark-gray eyes, and a profusion of 
hair of a light-golden hue, which was inclined to 
curl and wave and crinkle around her forehead 
and round white neck. 

Indeed, Miss Hoffman was so very pretty, and 
had such a sweet womanly look to her face, that 
it was quite a wonder, in Meadville, that she 
remained Miss Hoffman still; for she was not so 
young as she had been; she was not so young as 
she was when she first opened her millinery 
store, and that had been flourishing for eight 
years and over. 

But Miss Hoffman seemed to be quite happy 
in her own way. So, at last, the village gossips 
seemed to get tired of coupling her name with 
divers persons of the opposite sex, who were 
known to entertain feelings of admiration for 
her. 

Very pretty bonnets she made, and very pretty 
prices she charged for them; and as there was no 
other milliner in Meadville, and it was an im- 
possibility for its maids and matrons to go bare- 
headed into society, Miss Hoffman had made a 
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little fortune, that was likewise very pretty. She 
had purchased a snug farm, just out of Meadville, 
on which a tenant was living, and which furnished 
her and her maids with all their milk, vegetables, 
flour, chickens, lamb, and in fact supplied all 
their creature needs. She had money in the bank. 
She owned the cozy little place in which she 
lived. And take it all together, she was in a very 
flourishing financial condition. 

Yes, she made very handsome bonnets—very 
becoming ones. A proof of this was seen on her 
awn head, as she set out for New York; and her 
face looked uncommonly sweet beneath it. Her 
money she had secreted in a remote, deeply- 
hidden pocket; but she carried a hand-bag, of 
plush and leather, which contained her handker- 
chief, an extra pair of gloves, a little hand-glass, 
a small comb-case, and several other pretty fem- 
inine belongings, besides a few dollars in change 
for incidental expenses on the journey. This, 
with her customary caution, she tightly grasped 
in her hand, together with her parasol, and a 
book to beguile the tedium of the journey. 

The car was not unpleasantly full, and she 
found a pleasant seat on the shaded side of it 
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“Yes, I am my papa’s good little girl. Are 
you a good girl?” 

‘« Sometimes,” said Miss Hoffman, gravely ; for 
she was conscientious, and could see her own 
faults when she could not see her neighbors’. 

‘« Well,” said little Kitty, encouragingly, ‘you 
must try to be good, and then your papa will 
love you. Have you got a papa?” 

‘*No,”’ said Miss Hoffman. 

“Haven't you got any little girls at your 
house—any good little girls ?”’ 

“No,” said Miss Hoffman, rather sadly, “| 
haven’t any little girls, nor anyone to love me, 
if I am good.” ai 

This was a hard case for little Kitty. It 
evidently seemed, at first, beyond her childish 
powers of consolation. But she thought a 


ti 
moment, and then said: 


“ Well, if you are real good, and not naughty 
a bit, somebody else’s papa will love you, and 
you won't get shut up in a dark closet.” 

Again she made-a short pause, during which 
she evidently felt uncomfortable at contemplating 
her new friend’s lonely state; for she added, 
generously: ‘‘ If you are afraid, I will come and 


and here, arranging herself to her satisfaction, } live with you, if you like; I and my papa and 


she opened her book and commenced reading. 

But she had hardly got interested in her 
heroine’s rather cruel circumstances, when she 
met with an interruption. She was sitting on 
the end of the seat toward the aisle, and the cars 
were standing still for a few moments. One of 
her hands held her book, the other lay by her 
side, still holding her hand-bag; for her cau- 
tiousness did not desert her, and she carried her 
burdens even upon the flowery hills and through 
the pleasant valleys of fiction. Suddenly, the 
hand that held the bag’ was gently taken into a 
tiny but warm grasp, and looking down, Miss 
Hoffman saw a sweet child-face looking up into 
hers, from out a dainty little white-satin and lace 
hood. 

The child was looking quietly upward, with a 
pair of dark-blue eyes, in the peculiarly calm, 
self-possessed way of babyhood, and seemed in 
no hurry to go. 

“‘What is your name, little woman?” said 
Miss Hoffman, looking tenderly down upon the 
little one; for she loved children. 

«Kitty Ford. What is your name?” 

‘* Miranda Hoffman,’’ answered Miss Hoffman, 
promptly. ‘Whose little girl are you, and 
where do you live?” 

‘Tam my papa’s little girl, and I live in New 
York. Where do you liye?” 

‘At Meadville,” said Miss Hoffman. 
you a good little girl, Kitty?” 


* Are 





Mary. We will all come, and stay with you 
always, for I like you. But,” said she, seeming 
to suddenly remember what Miss Hoffman had 
admitted concerning her goodness, and assuming 
a sudden stern air of rebuke, ‘‘ you must be 
good, else we shall not come and stay with you 
always. And if you are not good, you will be 
afraid when it.is dark. Will you promise to be 
a good girl?’’ she repeated, sternly. 

‘«T will try, little Kitty,” said Miss Hoffman, 
meekly. © 

“That is right. Now you shall be kissed, if 
you will hold your head down; for you are 
pretty, and I like you.” 

‘“‘How much do you like me?’ said Miss 
Hoffman, after she had bent down her head for 
the kiss. 

‘“‘Fifty baglets,”’ said Kitty. ‘‘ Now let me 
see,’ said she, coaxingly, ‘“‘what is in your 
pretty baglet—is there candy?” 

“No.” 

‘« Lots of nice bright pennies and dollars? Are 
there some dollars in it?’ said she, persistently. 

Now Miss Hoffman was conscientious; and 
there were in it, to be exact, just ten dollars. 
She could not lie. But she evaded the question. 

“Why do you want to know ?”’ 

‘“T want to tell my papa. He likes to have 
dollars. He gets all he can.” 

“Where is your papa?’’ asked Miss Hoffman, 
with a sudden suspicion. 
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The little one turned around, and Miss Hoff-} heard every word that she had said. She had 
man looked up into the face of a gentleman who ; told her name, where she lived, and that she was 


was sitting on the end of the seat opposite her, 
on the other side of the aisle, so near that she 
could have touched him by putting out her hand. 
He was a very handsome man, hardly arrived 
yet at middle age, though he was approaching it. 
He had a fair Saxon complexion, and brown hair 
and mustache, and a pair of those most dan- 
gerous of eyes: dark, and of no distinguishable 
color in ordinary moments, but which can turn 
blue and tender in moments of love and hap- 
piness. 

They were blue now, unmistakably tender and 
steadfast-blue, as he looked at Miss Hoffman 
with undisguised admiration. And Miss Hoff- 
man decided, at that first moment, that he was 
the very handsomest man she had ever seen in 
her life. And it must be confessed, that as Miss 
Hoffman met that glance, so admiring yet so 
respectful, her heart beat more rapidly for .a 
moment. But she withdrew her eyes quickly, 
and at that moment little Kitty pulled at her 
hand-bag again. 

‘* How many dollars are there in it?’ she con- 
tinued, with childish persistence. 

But now Miss’ Hoffman drew herself up coldly, 
and moved along toward the other end of the 
And the 


seat, and took up her book again. 
gentleman opposite said: 


“Come here, Kitty. 
the lady.” 

Kitty moved away, but slowly, looking back 

often upon her new acquaintance, till the gentle- 
man took her up in his arms. But Miss Hoff- 
man was holding her book up before her face, 
and she made no further efforts toward acquaint- 
ance. 
Yes, she held it up before her and fastened her 
eyes resolutely upon the pages, wherein Lady 
Leonore vainly endeavored to soften the malice 
of a cruel guardian. But Miss Hoffman’s mind 
was not with the hapless Lady Leonore; it was 
not with the cold-blooded guardian. She was 
thinking deeply. Had she fallen in company 
with a band of robbers? Was that sweet-faced 
child a decoy? Was it sent to her to discover 
what she had in her hand-bag? Was this a plot 
to rob her? But still how handsome, how very 
handsome, the gentleman was! And how ad- 
miringly he had looked at her. But she ‘had 
heard that pickpockets were often persons of 
admirable address. 

They would find, she said to herself, that she 
would not fall an easy prey; she would be cau- 
tious. But then she had told the gentleman 
everything concerning her; for of course he had 

Vou. LXAXXIT.—32. 


Iam afraid you annoy 


entirely alone in the world. 

Well, she had been betrayed into incautious- 
ness by the pretty child. But she would make 
up for it now in vigilance. She fixed her eyes 
firmly on the page before her, and did not look 
around for a long time, or it seemed so to her, so 
violent was the effort she made to seem uncon- 
scious and at ease. 

Her unconsciousness and composure were not 
helped any by the fact that little Kitty made 
many comments on her personal appearance, and 
expressed a strong desire and determination to 
go back to the “pretty lady; and twice she 
called out to her: ‘‘ Pretty lady, pretty lady!” 

And on lifting her eyes, on each of these occa- 
sions, Miss Hoffman met the same admiring look 
from the handsome blue eyes of the gentleman 
opposite; and upon each occasion, Miss Hoff- 
man’s heart gave that same strange throb of 
joyful terror, followed instantly by the swift 
thought: could it be, that crime could assume a 
form so fair? 

It could. It had done it in the past. Miss 
Hoffman’s training told her so. She fixed her 
eyes more firmly upon the book, her suppressed 
emotion making her cheeks burn with a rosier 
color than usual, and making her very much 
handsomer than she commonly was, which was 
handsome enough, as we have seen. 

Kitty’s speeches grew less frequent, and at 
last entirely ceased. A movement in the seat 
opposite caused Miss Hoffman to glance around 
in spite of herself, and she saw the gentleman in 
the act of putting the sleeping Kitty into the 
arms of a woman with a white cap and apron, 
who, under ordinary circumstances, Miss Hoff- 
man would have taken for a child’s nurse, but 
who might be and doubtless was an accomplice. 

Yes, a dangerous accomplice. Miss Hoffman 
soon had proof of the fact—unmistakable proof. 
Instead of taking the sleeping child at once, the 
woman boldly glanced over at Miss Hoffman, 
said a few low words to the gentleman, and 
crossed the aisle; and with the words “ pardon 
me,”’ she bent down over Miss Hoffman’s very 
lap, giving her hand-bag a gentle pull as she 
did so. 

But Miss Hoffman graspéd it tightly and tri- 
umphantly. She had outwitted her, cool and 
bold as the attack had been. She held the bag 
safe in her hand. Such a bold attack was some- 
thing she had not counted upon. 

True, little Kitty had dropped her handker- 





chief at her feet, where it had lain unnoticed, 
and a weaker-minded person might have imag- 
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ined that the nurse had discovered its loss, and } genteel haunt, much ihcisnhaiel by country mer- 
had come solely for that; for she proceeded at ; chants and their wives. 
once to place it over the child’s golden curls; She had asked the driver to drive as fast ag 
and little white bonnet, as she lay in her arms. | possible, and he obeyed. And Miss Hoffman 
But it did not deceive Miss Hoffman. No! ‘sank back, with a sigh of relief, and looked 
She had given her mind to the study of thieves : ; tenderly down at the imperiled hand-bag, as a 
and burglars too long to be hoodwinked by them, } é ‘thing rescued from danger. 
or in this fashion. She had at last escaped them, she assured her- 
But as many times as Miss Hoffman relaxed ; self. She had been too quick for them, even if 
her vigilant circumspection sufficiently to look they had wished to follow her. She was safe. 
about her, just so many times was she aware of {She was happy—and yet—what a sweet, sweet 
being the object of close watchfulness upon the ‘child that was! She felt that she could have 
part of one whom she could not help designating ? loved it dearly, had fate given it into her hands, 
in her mind as the chief of the robbers. Out of { And tne guilty father! For she did not doubt 
that whole crowded car-full, she alone was the $ the relationship, which could be traced so plainly 
object of his indirect but watchful attention. : in their faces. That guilty man! Surely fate 
True, it was unobtrusive and gentlemanly, but had designed him for something nobler than a 
it was plainly visible to her. She did not make { ‘ pickpocket. He was so handsome, so noble- 
a move that he was not aware of; she felt that ‘looking. And what undisguised admiration, 
not once did she open that hand-bag, but he; nay, even tenderness, had looked at her from 


knew it. And she could not avoid the conclusion § 
that he had determined to obtain possession of 
it before she reached New York. 

But he should see, she said to herself, he 
should see that it was no weak woman that he 
had to deal with. She would not be robbed of 
her property while she had life to defend it. 

While thinking this, she endeavored to push 


up the blind; for the sun came in too warmly 
She could not move it; but before she 
had time to remonstrate, she heard a respectful 


on her. 


*«« Allow me,” and a strong arm reached past her, 
ani easily arranged the refractory blind. 

Of course it was the handsome gentleman oppo- 
site, and of course Miss Hoffman thanked him 
calmly and courteously. But her heart beat 
faster, and she grasped the hand-bag more 
firmly. ‘If he thought,” she said to herself, 
‘*to obtain possession of my bag in such an open 
manner, he must think I’m a fool.” 

In due course of time, the train reached New 
York. Cautiously indeed did Miss Hoffman 
then demean herself. As soon as she saw the 
tall gentleman, the woman, and the still sleeping 
child start for one door of the car, she started 
for the other door, making her ‘way, however, 
with great difficulty ; for the crowd was against 
her. But she succeeded at last, and reached the 
door. What was her surprise, on glancing 
behind her at that instant, to see that the other 
party had evidently changed their minds, ‘and 
were coming towards her. She ‘hastened her 
feotsteps, hardly touched the extended hand of 
the porter, as she descended the steps, nearly 
fell, but recovered herself, hurriedly crossed the 
plitform, and hired the first empty cab she saw, 
and was driven toward her boarding-place: a 


those. beautiful blue eyes. Her heart throbbed 
at the recollection, as it never had before at the 
warmest words of her many admirers, even while 
she was saying to herself: ** Alas, that evil should 
S assume a form so fair.” But she was safe; she 
{had outwitted them. With such thoughts as 
these invading Miss Hoffman’s breast, the cab 
stopped at the boarding-house. 

Miss Hoffmaa had descended from the car- 
; riage, and had opened her hand-bag to pay the 
{ driver, who s.ood beside her, As she stood 
there, a cab passed. She looked up, No, she 
did not faint—she was proud of that afterwards— 
she did not faint when, from the window of the 
cab, she saw looking intently at her, while she 
openly took money from that fated bag, the 
handsome blonde face, while she met the same 
intent earnest look bent upon her, bent no doubt 
upon that fated bag. 

Her landlady, a woman. who had seen far 
better days, thought that Miss Hoffman acted 
strangely and absent-minded; but if she was in 
trouble she made no revelations. And the next 
morning, Miss Hoffman set out as usual upon 
her search for flowers, and ribbons, and other 
millinery goods. 

It was at Stewart’s store, at exactly half-past 
eleven o’clock, that her worst apprehensions 
were realized. She was watched, and followed. 
She was selecting ribbons, rosy-hued and dainty 
in texture, when, having occasion to open the 
hand-bag to consult her memorandum of goods 
wanted, some connection of thought and. memory 
? caused her to lift her eyes and glance cautiously 

around, That instant, she'saw a face—the face 
$—looking. intently at her from an _ opposite 
3 counter. Yes, it was he—it was he! He averted 
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his eyes at once, de he saw he had sewetial inubiiiedian gilded es with its shining beams 
her attention. But it was enough. She hastily > the soft-hued ostrich plume that waved upon 
paid for her purchases, grasped her bag firmly, } } Miss Hoffman’s pretty spring hat, as its owner 
and left the store in an opposite direction. } entered her own gurden. 

Well! Three different times during that day, How safe and peaceful everything looked! 
in three different places, did she meet those eyes} How remote from pickpockets and all the 
fastened intently upon her face, but instantly ) wickedness and perfidy of great cities! The 
withdrawn as svon as she saw them. } morning-glories swung their sweet-scented bells 

But it was on her homeward walk to her; in joyful greeting and congratulation on her 
boarding-place that she received the worst shock. } escape. The clematis and early roses seemed to 
She was walking along hurriedly—for she was swell out in tender happiness over her rescue. 
agitated—and lad almost reached her destination Yes, the peril was over; she was at home; 
when she heard rapid steps behind her. With} she was safe. The neighbors wondered a little 
palpitating heart and trembling steps she has-} over her speedy return. But she dextrously 
tened on, and was alrealy at the threshold } evaded their questions with some commonplace 
when someoue said, close beside her: excuses. She made no one the confidant of her 

“Pardon me, madame, but didn’t you drop } dangerous adventures. And although her heart 
this ?”’ beat, at times, with a strange, half joyful, half 

She turned. It was, it was, as her beating} frightened turbulence, at memories that would 
heart had foretold—it was he!, She felt herself} obtrude, she kept resolutely silent. 
grow pale. But she kept her outward composure Some changes were made, however, in the 
by a strong effurt; and, also, she kept a firm} house. -A new chain was put upon the gate, and 
grasp upon her bag. a new fastening upon the front and side doors. 

She managed to say ‘‘thank you,” took the} It was a new discovery, not yet patented. A 
veil, which was what was held out to her, and} young man, a friend of Miss Hoffman, had in- 
which she recognized as her,own, and flew, rather } vented it, and besought permission to try it upon 
than walked, up the steps. her own door, It was connected with an electric 

It was broad daylight yet, and the street was full } battery, and it was to be attached to the door- 
of passers-hy. This she recollected, in that hor-} knob at bedtime. Anyone attempting to open 
rible moment, when she turned her defenseless } the door, after the attachment was fastened to it, 
back to him, to enter the door. She also recol-; received a shock that paralyzed his arm. 
lected the look that he wore, as if he wished to It worked well: as an aged deacon, one of 
say something of greatest importance to her. ; Miss Hoffman’s most esteemed neighbors, can 
She could almost see the words trembling upon} testify to; for knowing nothing of the new 
his lips, in bis eyes. What would those words burglar-proof lock, and his wife being taken sud- 
have been, had he spoken them? denly ill in the night, he started for Miss Hoff- 

He did not follow her, fortunately, she} man, to get her to come and see the invalid; and 
thought, as she staggered on. The hall-door? got such a shock, that it nearly caused his death. 
openel, and closed upon her. She ‘had heen} He has never failed to affirm that he had a stroke 
saved again. But she sank down, for a moment, } of apoplexy. Arguments are thrown away on him 
upon a hall-chair; for she felt that it was a3 on this subject; and he is looking fur a second 
physical impossibility for her, as yet, to mount } attack, firmly believing that since the first shock 
the stairs to her room. was so severe, a second one will kill him. He 

Not another hour would,she remain in that } managed, with great effort, to get up on his feet 
city! She had intended to stay at least three} and totter home. And his wife, being so fright- 
days. She had not yet,made half ler purchases. } ened about him, it cured her of her sickness, 
But ‘life is more than meat, and the body more} which was chiefly nervous. He made his will, 
than .raiment,’”? she said to herself. ‘1 will} and has put his house in order. 
leave this very evening. I will take the night When Miss Hoffmian heard of her neighbor’s 
train home.” She had a list of the articles she } sudden attack, just as he was opening her door, 
had intended to purchase. She would leave it, } she deplored the seeming cruelty of the invention. 
she resolved, with her landlady, who was an ex- } But she concluded, nevertheless, to keep it on 
cellentishopper. her door for some weeks at least. The nervous- 

This. resolution was curried out. Her land- { ness caused by her late adventures had not yet 
lady, though bewailing Miss Hoffman’s early } worn away, and she felt that she slept the more 
departure, readily promised to do the shopping. } soundly for this new electric fastening. 

Yhus, the early morning sun that gilded the’ Two weeks passed thus. Amidst the peace of 
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rural scenes, and the unexampled demand for | made a sight of inquiries in a quiet way about 
new bonnets, she was slowly recovering her} you; talked about you a sight.” 

equanimity of mind, when an incident happened} ‘About me?” 

that quite upset her nerves again. “Yes, about you.” 

It was a lovely morning, and she was sitting ; **Oh, he is probably an agent for some of the 
in her cozy little shop, when Mrs. Parks, cae millinery stores there.” 
hotel-keeper’s stout little wife, came in, hurried “Well, maybe that is so; I didn’t think of 
and out of breath as usual. In answer to Miss ; that. I guess he hain’t mentioned what his 
Hoffman’s hospitable invitation to sit down and business is. A good-looking man—first-rate, 
stay awhile, she stammered : sand acts like a gentleman. But I must go. I 

‘No, I can’t possibly stay more than five } wouldn’t have thought I could have left home a 
minutes. Iam so hurried. Work always drags } minute, but I promised Jane I'd see you—and 
when I am away from home; the girls are such } you think you’ll go without fail—” 
time-servers—work while I am with them first- «Yes, I'll go this afternoon.” 
rate, but shiftless when I leave them. And I: And the busy little woman departed, talking, 
have got extra work to do, to-day; have got a; as she went, to Miss Hoffman’s Maltese cat, who 
new boarder from New York; have to do a little § followed her down the steps. 
extra; but I promised Jane I’d see you—Jane It was said that the little woman talked when 
Mayhew. You know, old Miss Mayhew wasn’t; entirely alone; and that, even in her sleep, she 
expected to live any time at all—” did not cease her harmless prattle; but that 

“ No, I hadn’t heard.” might be gossip. 

‘* Well, itis so. Can’t live a week, anyway, Miss Hoffman kept her promise. She took 
and may drop off any minute. And I promised ; the afternoon train to the little wayside station 
Jane—I was over there yesterday; drove over; four miles away, near which lived the family 
with Hiram after supper—and I told Jane that ; who claimed her services. She spent the after- 
I'd tell you, without fail, that she wants you to} noon in conscientious work, and took the evening 
come over there to-day—this afternoon. They ; train back to Meadville. 
want their things fixed up a little, so’s to be The train was due before sunset, but for some 
decent in case anything happens. The girls are} reason it was delayed; so it was in the early dusk 
all at home: Malvina, and Almina, and Harriet. } of the fair June evening that Miss Hoffman set 
And they are all of ’em just about sick—don’t } out on her lonely walk of half a mile, that lay 
feel like goin’ out any. And they want to talk } between the station and the village. 
it over with you themselves, or they would have} The train she had come on was an accommoda- 
sent their bonnets over by me. They don’t want} tion train, and no one left it but herself. So 
much done to ’em, only just a little fixin’, you} she walked on rather briskly, carrying on her 
know. They only left off their mourning a few ; arm the identical little bag that had caused her 
months ago for their brother Ephraim. They { so much disquietude in New York. 
have got plenty of things, if they are fixed a} She left the one little house near the station 
little.” behind her; passed the Methodist parsonage, 

“Well,” said Miss Hoffman, “I suppose I} with its trimly-kept garden; and now, there is 
can’ go. It seems to be a plain case of duty.’”’ } no house between her and the village, and -no 

‘“« Well, yes, it seems like that; for she may } one bearing the semblance of a human being in 
drop off any minute nowdreadful good woman, } sight, excepting a scarecrow in Deacon Jones’ 
and suffers, oh there ain’t no tellin’ how much she } field just over the fence. She looked at it nar- 
suffers. There can’t anybody wish her sufferin’s ; rowly as she passed, thinking it might be » 
to be prolonged. And yet it is hard to give her; masked robber. But no! The fluttering rags 
up. They feel so; they feel just like that. But { waved around a silent figure. She was safe! 
I must go. I told Jane Id tell you.” No one was in sight. Unless—could it be—was 

«Yes, I'll go on the one o'clock train.” that a man approaching her? It was! A man 

“That will be plenty of time. I’d go over} —and a stranger. He was coming towards her, 
myself with you, if it wasn’t for my extra work. } with long easy strides ; and she was now in the 
We have got a gentleman, a real gentleman, right; most desolate part of the way—not a house 
from New York; and Hiram wants to do a little; within a quarter of a mile on either side. No 
different for him.” one to listen to her cries, if danger menaced her. 

“Has he come for any length of time?” The man approached nearer, nearer, still 

“I don’t know how long. A good-looking} nearer, Miss Hoffman’s heart began to beat, 
man he'is. And do you know, Hiram says he’ with quick sharp throbs, against her decorous 
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corset. Her cheeks flushed, her eyes grew ‘*Good heavens,” he cried, a moment after, in 
darker with repressed feeling. Yet she had } a pitiful tone. ‘‘ What do you take me for? I love 
probably never looked prettier than she did at } you—I want to marry you! To think,” said he, 
that moment of excitement and peril. She } in a still more reproachful tone, ‘that from the 
hugged her bag closer to her side, and hastened } very first minute I saw you, I would have 
her already quick footsteps. lain down my life for you, and here you are 
At last the man was opposite. Miss Hoffman } taking me for a murderer.” 
lifted her startled eyes, and gazed full upon his Miss Hoffman did not speak. She could not. 
face. Then, with a quick, smothered shriek, she He went on impetuously : 
started upon a run. ‘You are the prettiest woman I ever saw; you 
For it was—it was—the stranger; the robber; } are the sweetest woman in the world; and I have 
the tall handsome fiend who had followed her } loved you, and couldn’t keep you out of my mind 
with silent persistence in New York. She saw } fora minute, since that first time I saw you on the 
it all. Failing to obtain possession of his booty cars. And I followed you around in New York, 
in that city, he had tracked her home, and } hoping I might get some chance to be introduced 
watched her outgoings, in order that here, in the ; to you; aud followed you home here, because I 
quiet country, he might rob her in peace. remembered that the minister here is a friend of 
And the bag! The little leather hand-bag, } mine; and I was going there to-night to try to get 
that he had so long and patiently coveted. It ; him to introduce me to you properly. And then 
was here on her arm, and here she was in his } to think you should take me for a robber.” 
power—alone and unprotected—on this solitary Miss Hoffman trembled. What was she to do? 
country road. All these thoughts floated through } Bolts and bars could keep out an ordinary 
her mind in a moment, as she started to run. } burglar; but they were of no avail with this 
Could she escape him? Could she outrun him? one. It was her heart that he was after—her 
Could she scream for help? What could she do? } heart only; and how could she protect that 
Alas! what she did do was to catch her feet } strongly-invaded garrison? How, indeed? 
on a vagrant fish-pole, that a careless urchin had She had never made provision for such a dan- 
left by the roadside, and fall prostrate. ger. She and her trusty handmaid had never 
When Miss Hoffman looked up again, the tall } laid up an armament against such a foe. And 
handsome man she remembered so well was } she felt, at that moment, that her heart was 
bending over her, and she would have thought he } giving treacherous signs of weakness. She 
looked uncommonly disturbed and anxious for a { knew, in her inmost consciousness, that the new 
robber, if she had only given it a moment’s’} patent burglar-proof attachment would be power- 
reflection. But no; she could think of nothing, } less to aid her. 
only to escape with her life, if haply that were And, indeed, before two weeks were ended, 
possible. She staggered to her feet, and with } her weak heart capitulated; or rather that fair 
trembling hands reached out the hand-bag. fortress yielded unconditionally, and the bold 
“Take it, take it,” she pleaded, ‘but spare } marauder walked in and took possession. 
my life. Take all my property—take everything} But as he proved to be a most gentle and 
—but spare me.” loving robber, and as sweet little motherless 
“T don’t want your property,” he cried, in his } Kitty proved to be the sweetest of little thieves, 
excitement giving vent to the most profound } stealing the very warmest affections of her new 
emotions of his soul. ‘It is you I want, and not ; mother, let us hope that Miss Hoffman never 
your property.” } regretted her PeriLous ADVENTURE. 











OUR LOVED. 


BY CARRIE F. WHEELER. 


Bree haze folds in a dream the woodland reaches, Oh! balm of woods—rich scent of ripe leaves dying! 
Where sudden glory kindles in the beeches ; Oh! deep sweet voices of the South winds sighing: 

The golden-rod has burned to silvery ashes, They are not here—out loved: gone, gone forever— 
The sombre oak is lit with dull red flashes ; In these dear woodland haunts we'll meet them never. 
In marvelous crimson bright the woodbine burning But ah! they wait beyond earth’s shadows dreary, 

In glow on glow, about the dusk pine turning; Though long the way seems, we have grown 80 weary ; 
Red leaves shine in the maple’s heart like embers, Sigh, soft sweet wind, sigh tenderly above them : 

But sad the wood seems, for my heart remembers, We loved them well—still more their Maker loves them. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. “‘T am a very old man,”’ was the calm reply. 

Wuen the session rose, ind spectators from the Noel walked on for awhile in silence. His 
galleries surged into the corridors, Washaning } face was clouded; his step heavy. There was 
found himself in the midst of the disappointed } } something he wished to say; but it taxed even 
and angry delegation of his own people, who his practiced dexterity to fashion the question 
held him responsible for their defeat. Foremost } into a pleasant form, Washaning watched his 
among them was young Gray Hawk, who, in imi- ; countenance quietly, until a faint and most con- 
tation of the white gallants whom he had begun } temptuous smile stole into his keen eyes. 
to emulate, had placed himsel- in position to} ‘ Washanee will not have to wait for the 
escort Washanee tw her lodgings. But this young‘ lands,” he said. ‘I knew how well our white 
lady turned from him, with haughtiness, for her { brothers love gold, and brought envugh of that 
heart was full of one subject, anil she only saw } when I come among them to make her welcome 
the animated face of Huestice Young in all the i certain.’ 
human beings that crowded the sidewalk. s Washaning quietly, then, tamed ® sum, that 

Washaning missed the presence of his grand- 3 made even this world-hardened man utter an 
daughter soon after she disappeared, and, with his { exclamation of surprise. 
usual quiet resolution, left that group of young } *So much? And all in gold ?”’ 
braves in order to search for her. ¢ ‘In goid, in such. ornaments as white ladies 

‘She is indeed a superb creature,” said a crave, and in the paper money your Government 
voice at his elbow; and looking around, the chief} accepts.” 
saw that General Noel was by his side. ‘* But this is enormous!” 

en only bent his head in recognition. { ‘ We Iudians have our pride.” 

“TI only wish the time had come when the} “And this property: with whom will it be 
who'e world might know how ner she is to me; } entrusted when you resign all authority over my 
but for a time, old friend, the secret must be} child 2?” 
kept among us. Of course you are inno haste;  ‘* With her father—or her husband.” 
to part with her—” ‘Whose consent must precede any marriage,” 

The old Indian’s lip quivered, unused as it } thought Noel. ‘<I must-see. to that clause in the 
was to reveal any emotion. t agreement.” But he only said aloud, and with 

‘One is not often in haste to part’ with that} some show of enthusiasm : 
which has been the soul of his life,’’ he said. * Washaning, I cannot express my gratitude 

“I thought so—I thought so. Besides, there } for this confidence. I’m sure that I'will do my 
are So many things to arrange between us. Tell | best to make our dear girl happy. In a few days 
me, old friend, was I right in saying that a por- ; we will have a meeting, and settle how it is to be 
tion—no insignificant one—of these Cherokee | done ; but it will take time. I have some pros- 
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gold lands was private property ?” pects that may open a grand future for our girl, 
‘You were right,” answered the Indian, coldly } and for your nation, too.” 
“But I did not say that any of these lands} Before Washaning could answer, a fellow- 

belonged to you.” . Senator came up, and putting his arm through 
«That would have been the truth also.” that of General Noel, entered into close conver- 
«Exactly; but did I understand that they sation with him; and the old chief left them. 

would form—that is—become a portion of Wash-; Meanwhile, Wazhanee had threaded her way 

anee’s dower?” ‘ , homewards, where, if not so pre-oceupied, she 
«Of her inheritance, when I am dead. ” } would have observed something unusual in the 
‘When you are dead?’ repeated Noel, in a{ demeanor of her negro maid. 

dissartixfie) tone. ‘Of course we all hope that } “Young missus,” said Wisse, twisting her thin 

Continre J will happen many yeurs hence.”  — { figure into various contortions as she proceeded, 
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«yer nebber duz make much ‘count ob dem } «Come this way, and show me how you got 
rings an’ beads an’ sich dat pore wigwam squaws; them. Quick, or grandfather will be here.” 
am so proud on, duz yer now ?” Hurrying after her mistress, the maid threw 
“No, no,” answered the girl. ‘Don’t dis-} herself down on her knees in front of a big 
turb me now. I am so—so sleepy.’’ And she chest, and, with a great strain upon her strergth, 
threw herself down on a Mexican blanket, too; lifted the lid. The inside was lined with silver, 
happy to think of anything but her love. * and heaped with deerskin bags, crowded full of 
“ Dem nonsense Uings am calkerlated for pore } some heavy substance. 
Injins in gineral; but fust-class colored pussons { “?Tain’t nuffin’ but sand—yallery sand,” said 
might condercend ter ’cept "em, when dey shine { Wisse, seizing one of the bags, which she had 
an’ sparkle like dem, if der young missus didn’t; already opened in a former investigation of the 
‘ject. agin it.” ’ chest, and unknotting the thongs that tied it 
Here, Wisse drew forth the hand that had; with her teeth. ‘Part sand an’ tudder part 
been carefully hid behind her back, and held up § good-for nuffin’ stuns, sich as none o’ dem squaws 
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a glittering chain of stones or beads—something, ; 

at any rate, that flashed before the astonished } 

girl’s eyes like sparks of fire. ; 

Washanee started to her elbow, and reached ¢ 
out her hand. : 

“Why, Wisse, Wisse, what is this? Where $ 
did you get it ?”’ ; 

Wisse retreated backward, holding the orna- 
ment behind her. 

“ Where did you get it, [say? That is neither § 
beads nor wampum, but something that belongs 
to grandfather. I have seen such things in the 
Mexican chest that he bronght with him.” 

Wisse, still retreating, nodded her head. 

“Dat chist am jes’ whar I’se found ’em.” 

“ But how did you open it? How dareyou ?”’ 

‘‘ Ole marse lef’ de key lyin’ ’bout, I spect.” 

«And you opened my grandfather’s chest ? 
Why, Wisse, that is stealing.” 

‘‘Am it?’ said the impish thing, turning her 
head, and loeking down upon her prize with: 
great complacency. ‘I spects it am wampum.” 

Washanee arose, and laid her hand with pay 
weight on the creature’s shoulder. 

‘Give the things to me, this instant.” 

With a grimace of all her ebony features, the 
girl allowed the jewels to be taken from her. 

‘‘Now.show me where you got them.” 

_ “In dar.” 

_ Wisse pointed sullenly to the inner room with 
her finger, and retreating to her bearskin, sat 3 
down upon it, like a sentinel on guard. 

“This is not all. Stand up, and let me find 
the things you are hiding. Lift upthe rug.” 

Wisse leaned forward, and lifted up a corner of : 
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*d condercend ter chuck ’round.” 

Washanee glanced into the mouth of one bag 
held up to her, and saw only what seemed a 
heap of glittering sand, brighter than anything 
she had seen; but not, so far as she knew, more 
valuable. The other, which Wisse offered for 
inspection, contained what seemed small broken 
stones, almost gray on the surface, but with 
bright sparks in the broken places. 

«Like dese, eb’ry one,” said the girl, spread- 
ing her black hands scornfully over the whole 
lot of nuggets and gold-dust. ‘Trash as no 
*spectable pusson ’d stoop ter heft out o’ der ole 
chist ; but *bout dem udder fixins—” 

Here, Wisse cast a greedy glance at the jewels 
in Washanee’s hands, and put her black palms 
together in entreaty, when suddenly the step of 
the chieftain was heard in the next room. The. 
next minute he entered his own apartment, and 
saw Washanee sitting on the floor, with all his 
treasure of jewels gleaming in her lap. 

The old man seldom gave way to astonishment 
or anger; but he paused on the threshold now, 
with sorrowful displeasure in his eyes. 

** You also, Washance?’’ he cried. 

Washanee arose and stood up before him, still ‘ 
holding the jewels in her hands, 

“Are you angry with me, grandsire? 
have I done ?”’ 

“Angry? No, no.” 

“But something strange has happened. I 
never saw you look so before. What have I 
done ?”’ 

The look of innocent perplexity with which 
this question was repeated wrought a. complete 


What 


the rug, revealing nothing but the scarlet lining. § change in the old man’s yountenance. 


Washanee pushed her aside, and thrusting the fur 
back with her foot, revealed a little pile of flashing ; 
stones, some like those she held in her hand, with § 
others bright and green in a setting of dull gold. } 

Gathering the whole glittering mass up.in her ; 
hands, she turned toward her grandfather's 
room, and said, 


“Perhaps nothing amis. ; but how came the 
box, that I have always kupt locked, open—and 
these things in your hand?” 

Washanee looked around a little anxiously. If 
possible, she wished to save her dark hand- 
maiden from displeasure. 

Wisse, who had skulked like a fox through 
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the doorway, cast a piteous look over her } thing they work for, fight for, sell their strength 
shoulder, and, as usual, made a spaniel-like } for: a power for which great men sometimes bow 
appeal, with her two hands held up palm to; down their souls and become slaves—by which 


palm; but her mistress saw that the case was 
too serious for hesitation, and answered frankly : 

“Do not be angry with poor Wisse,’ she said. 
‘*She is like all her race: so fond of ornaments 
that she cannot keep her hands off them. Some- 
how, she found her way into your box. I took 
them from her, and was trying to put them back, 
when you came in. What are they? These?” 

She held up some of the stones as she spoke. 
« Are they any better than common wampum ?” 

‘“‘ They are opals, from the Honduras.” 

‘“« These pretty bits of rainbow are opals, then? 

‘I shall remember. But the red beads they hold 
in place—what are they ?” 

‘White people call them rubies. Some of my 
scouts brought them to me as pretty red stones, 
worth nothing; but you see what they are.” 

«« And these—dear me, how many—green and 
bright as the moss in a spring?” 

Washaning smiled at this girlish interest. 

‘«These are emeralds, from the valley of the 
Gela. I found them myself, years ago.” 

‘‘How beautiful! How strange! Why did 
you never give them to me for a belt?” 

He answered gravely, but kindly. 

‘* Because there has been no time in your life 
when you could have understood their value, 
Washanee.”’ 

Washanee seemed a little bewildered. All at 
once, she brightened up. 

“Oh, now I understand. I have seen these 
things on the necks and arms of ladies here. 
It is the white man’s wampum.”’ 

‘Yes,’ said the old man, and a slow bitter 
smile crept over his lips. ‘These, with gold— 
plenty of gold—are the white man’s wampum. 
You will soon learn how he struggles for it.’’ 

Washanee could not understand the hard truth 


of this prophecy. She was still occupied with { 


the jewels, holding them to the light and ex- 
amining the clasp with curious interest. 

‘You must learn to wear them, my child. 
They are yours—the jewels and all that is in 
the box.” 

** All that is in the box ?” said Washanee, with 
a look of amused surprise. ‘Why, grandsire, 
what should I do with so much sand and 
stones ?”’ 

«My child, it is gold—all gold.” 

‘Gold?’ repeated Washanee. ‘“ What then?” 


‘“‘That which seems to you as worthless sand } 


and pebbles can be passed through a bath of fire, 
and come out coin, such as you sometimes see 
those about us use. With white men, it is the 


good men and women do the work of angels.”’ 

Washanee turned pale as she listened ; but the 
last words brought a deeper glow into her face, 

« And this you give to me?” 

“This I give to you.” 

‘* As my own—my very own?” 

“As your own. All these years I have been 
} gathering it for you.’’ 

Washanee crept close to the old man, and sank 
to her knees. 

‘Oh, grandsire, may I give it to him—all, all? 
If white men love it so, may I give it to him?” 

Washaning leaned forward, and rested both 
hands on her head. 

“Even so, my child. He is a good man— 
: honest, strong, worthy of the best thing the 
‘ Great Spirit gives to one of us: a woman’s love. 
$You have given him that. Is my gold more 
} precious, that I should refuse to trust him with 
‘ it?” 

} Washanee bent her forehend down till it lay 
on the old man’s breast. 

‘Oh, grandsire, grandsire !’’ 

Washanee was but a girl—a wild generous 
girl, full of sweet impulses and generous desires, 
}Had she known the power conveyed in her 
| grandfather’s gift, it would have been heaped 
‘at the feet of her lover without a thought of 

sacrifice ; but now she only understood that the 
chest contained something precious, that white 
} men, more than the Indians, coveted, and re- 
;joiced in the power of conferring it, without 
regard to its vast importance. But the jewels, 
instinctively she knew they would light up her 
$dusk beauty in the eyes of her lover. So she 
} abandoned the treasures in the Mexican box, and 
carried the jewels into her own room, where 
Wisse was sulking over their loss. 

“Come, Wisse, come and help me with these 
things. They are mine, all mine—and so beau- 
tiful,’’ she said. 

Wisse brightened up instantly. 

“You have seen ladies wear them in the 
street,” continued Washanee, seating herself, 
with the jewels in her lap, “‘and should know 
how they are fastened. But first, as it is getting 
dark, bring some lights.” 

Wisse got up, and sauntered into the hall. 
Directly, she returned, bearing a pair of brass 
? candlesticks, and followed by a slatternly servant 
carrying others. These were arranged before 
the mirror. Washanee started up, emptied her 
lap on a table underneath the glass, and began 
to try the effect of her jewels. 
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«I wonder if white ladies wear these on their 
necks or arms?’’ she said, holding up a heavy 
chain of gems, in doubt of their use. 

“Sech white folks as I sees wid dem t’ings 
wars dem ’bout de har,” said Wisse. 

Washanee instantly wound the necklace of 
emeralds around the heavy braid that persistent 
effort had taught her to coil coronet-fashion 
around her head; but the green of the stones 
against the raven blackness of her hair lacked 


swift, triumphant beating of the heart. ‘She 

did not believe me when I told her that he loved 

me; but now that he has told grandfather all 

about it; now that I have all these things to give 

him, and he comes so often, she will not smile in 
‘ that way again, if I am dark, and came so lately 
; from the woods. If dark faces please him, why 
‘ should she turn away from them, as if they had 
no beauty in them?” 


Here, Washanee turned from the window, and 


§ 


tone or contrast. She felt this, without knowing ; looked at herself in the glass with critical inter- 
why ; unwound them impatiently, and garlanded fest. Once again she fell to arranging the jewels, 
herself with rainbow opals and rubies; fastened? on the dress that had won so much admiration 


a flaming cluster on her bosom, and stood before 
the mirror, greeting the image she saw there 
with a radiant smile. 

“’Spect you done guv dese to Wisse,” said 
that sable handmaiden, attempting to appropriate 
the emeralds. 

“No, Wisse, no. They are my grandfather’s 
gift. Do not touch them. I will give you a 
bushel of beads, but not these.” 

‘* Beads—blue, red, and yallery-green ?’’ ques- 


in the Senate chamber that afternoon. 

‘With these here and here,” thought Washa- 
nee, touching her head and bosom, ‘‘she might 
not think me so very dark, or wonder that he 
can love me. Yes, I will go.” 

Thus suddenly forming a resolution, the girl 
went into the garden. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
GeneraAL Nort had seldom known a more 





tioned Wisse, still clenching at the emeralds} exciting day than that in which the Cherokee 
with her little black hands. ‘treaty had -been defeated. The surprise of 
“All the colors that you want, Wisse; but} Young’s proposal; the certainty that Constance 
take your hands from these.” would be lifted, by her union with this rising 
“No ’count, anyhow,” retorted Wisse, pushing} young man, from any social injury by his ac- 


the stones back upon the table with an air of { knowledgment of the Indian marriage and living 


supreme.contempt. ‘‘ Dis chile wants beads dat 
has got holes in ’em—strings an’ ‘strings, dat 
rattles ’gin yer buzzum, sunthin’ like.” 

Washanee laughed lightly. Three hours 
before she would hardly have known that the 
stones that lighted up her whole person were of 
more value than common beads; but she felt 
the pride of superior knowledge, and did not 
deign even to rebuke her. 

As Washanee was walking up and down the 
Toom, pausing, in her gratified vanity, to glance 
at the mirror at every turn, she began to feel 
the want of that feminine sympathy in her 
triumph, which the girl had denied to her. 

“If grandfather were only here to see them,” 
she thought, weary of admiring herself, ‘or 
some of our women, or—” 

Here, the girl made an abrupt pause; and 
going to the window, looked out. By this time, 
the night had become dark, and the old garden 
was crowded with shadows; but through the 
lace curtains, behind the parlor windows of 
General Noel’s house, came a soft flood of light, 
touching all the vines around with silvery 
gleams. As she stood there, a female figure in 
white, with roses in her hair and on her bosom, 
lifted the cloud-like curtains, and looked out. 

Washanee recognized Constance Noel, with a 


daughter, had swept many difficulties from his 
path. To this had been added the brief conver- 
sation with Washaning, on his way down from 
the Senate, which had startled him by the acces- 
sion of wealth that Washanee would bring into 
his family—wealth so much needed for his great 
$ ambitious purpose, and so necessary to the 
magnificence of the position he coveted. 

. It seemed to this unimaginative man even as 
if fate had in one day placed all the good fortune 
he had ever aspired to within his reach, and it is 
not wonderful that he entered his own dwelling 
with all the exultation of a victor just after 
battle, and went to seek his daughter. 

Constance was in a little room, that she had 

used from childhood as a sort of studio. She 
had been very hard at work; in various ways, of 
} late, striving to wear out the ache in her heart 
by fatigue of body and mind. She wrote, she 
painted, she wrought unique devices with her 
needle, and left them half finished; she dashed 
off snatches of poetry, and burned them because 
they always took impulse in the hidden secret of 
her heart. 

No matter where she was, or what she was 
doing, one thought dwelt forever in the girl’s 
$ mind. The man to whom she had given the first 
} love of her youth—who had inspired the earliest 
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efforts of her genius, and, for a time, seemed to 
share both, had never loved her; never dreamed 
of the devotion she gave him; or, knowing it, was 
now the slave of an infatuation so weird, and, in 
her mind, so dangerous to his honor, that the 
love she had felt for him was burned into her 
soul like a brand of disgrace. In a fit of wild 
infatuation, he had given himself to a creature 
of the wilderness: a beautiful animal, with the } 
blood of savages in her veins. 
To the humiliation, which every refined and 
sensitive woman must feel when the love so} 
sweet. and sacred to her is overlooked or sacri- | 
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Constance turned white to the lips. The 
needle dropped from her hand. Noel was 
startled by the expression of those blue, half- 
frightened eyes. 

‘* Father, are you jesting with me?” 

“‘Jesting? Why, Constance, has this thing 
taken you by surprise? Surely there was some 
understanding between you. I remember think- 
ing so, more than once.” 

A flood of color rushed over the girl’s face. 
Noel saw it, and turned from her with a smile, 

“Ah, I see, you girls are all alike, hiding 
secrets from their own fathers. Well, well, the 


ficed to another, was added a keen sense of insult; young man is coming here, to-night, for his 
in the choice this one man had made, if indeed } answer, which I have virtually given already; 
he really had spoken of marriage to this beautiful ; so the matter can be settled between you; only 
Indian; for even in her gentle and most gen- | look your prettiest, and don’t put on any more 
erous nature, the prejudice of race was strong to fine lady airs. Proud men, like Young, are apt 


positive injustice. She had, at the best, only } 
recognized Washanee as a sort of social curiosity, i 
to be treated with certain indulgence because of } 
her human origin; but in no way fo be admitted 
to the equality of civilization. Indeed, the fact 


that this young savage could frankly admit her 
love and a belief of its return, had. so shocked 
her own finer ‘sense of delicacy, that she could 
not give full bellef to it. ; 
Constance knew that her father had been 


speaking that day, and looked up, with ques- 
tioning interest, as he entered her room. 

“So you have had a triumph?” she said, 
assured of that by the first glance at his face. 
“©Of course I expected it.” 

“A great triumph; but notalone. Young has 
exerted himself splendidly. One would have 
thought him half Indian, by the eloquence with 
which he assailed their plunderers.”’ 

“Indeed !”’ Half scornfully. 

“You should have been there, Constance. He 
carried the whole audience with him, and that 
was the more reinarkable, because I know that 
his mind was on another matter. One that must 
interest you, daughter.” 

“Me? Qh, that is not likely.” 

“ Why, are offers of marriage so common that 
@ young lady is not interested in them?” 

“Offers of marriage?’ 

“You look surprised. Surely you knew that 
he was intending to speak to me.” : 

Constance lifted her eyes in amazement. 

«Speak to you, father? But why should he?” | 

‘What other course does a gentleman take 
when he wishes to marry a friend’s daughter?” 

“Father, what can you mean ?”’ 

“Simply this, Constance: Before I went into 
the Senate, this morning, Huestice Young asked 
my consent to his marriage with my daughter.” 





to be restive under them, Another thing. You 
must know sooner or later, and it will perhaps 
prevent complications if I make a confidant of you 
now. You may find it unwelcome; certainly it 
cannot be more unpleasant for you to listen than 
it is for me to speak. You know of my Indian 
life—” 

“Yes, yes. I have heard it over and over 
again. It may be full of romance, but you do not 
like to talk about it. Say no more, therefore.” 

‘«But I am compelled to speak, Constance; 
and remember, all that I say to you is sacred 
between us: not a syllable must be told of it, 
not even to Young, should you accept him.” 

‘Then it is something he does not know?” 

‘And never must know, until I explain it 
with my own lips, which even yet may never 
come to pass. You promise this, Constance?” 

**Promise? Qh, yes.” 

Then Noel, in a few brief but impressive sen- 
tences, told the girl that she had a sister in the 
beautiful wild Indian half-breed. 

As she listened, all the glad light left Con- 
stance’s face. When her father reached out 
his hand, as if to claim sympathy, she shrank 
away from him with an unconquerable spirit of 
revolt; for her jealous dislike of Washanee came 
back with double force. It seemed as if the girl 
had twice robbed her: first of the man she loved, 
now of her own father. She sat pale and silent 
for some moments, while Noel watched her ner- 
vously. When she did speak, it was in a cold 
unnatural voice, that carried a faint tone of sar- 
casm with: it. 

Does my Indian sister know of this?’ she 
asked. 

_** What I have told you is unknown to anyone, 
except her grandfather’ and myself. I have 
impressed that.upon the old man.” 
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«And Mr. Young? Oh, father, is everything 
true that has been told me about him? Did he 


| 


it was his Indian daughter that Youfg had 
meant. . Worse than that, a thousand times 


of a certainty demand me in marriage this } worse: the secret of his Indian marriage was now 


morning ?”’ 

«Why, Constance, can you doubt it? 
not told you so?” 

The girl drew a deep, deep breath. The fact 
of Washanee’s existence became less important to 
her. Why should that, or anything on earth, 
seem an evil, now? 

Noel was relieved when he saw the happy 
color come slowly back to his daughter's face. 

“That is my own brave girl,” he said. ‘+ You 
will try and reconcile yourself to this; for in 
many ways it does not threaten to be a mis- 
fortune.” 

“Oh, father, it seems to me that nothing can 
be a misfortune just now—even this.” 

Constance was right. The one great happiness 
of a woman’s life had overwhelmed the pain of 
this disclosure. So, she went to her cham- 


Have I 


ber, and there gave herself up to such dreams of 
happiness as are not often repeated in this life, 
It was after dark before she came down again, 
and glided into the drawing-room, lovely as the 
blush-roses that bloomed in her hair and held the 
white robe together upon her bosom. 

Restless, a little perplexed, but wopderfully 


happy, this fair girl stood listening for a step 








known to Young. And this man, who had re- 
jected Constance, would get all Washanee’s 
wealth! Wealth that the acknowledgment of 
Washanee as an unmarried daughter would have 
placed under his own control. 

Even under this sudden and fierce disappoint- 
ment, this astute politician did not give his 
passion the coarse utterance that. a better man 
might have done. With a maryclous effort of 
self-command, he gave no sign of the humiliating 
mistake regarding his daughter Constance; but 
constrained himself to speak of Washanee with 
serious doubt of his rightful authority over her. 
That, he said, was a subject that required the 
keenest investigation; and any contract of mar- 
riage that rested on his consent or acknowledg- 
ment of the girl as his child would be subject. to 
great delay, and must, in the interest of all 
parties, be kept an inviolable secret. 

This conversation, so different from anything 
the young man had been led to expect, aston- 
ished and offended him; for with all his forced 
composure, the father, thus thwarted in his 
dearest wishes, had unconsciously allowed a 
strain of smooth sarcasm to give his semi-refusal 
almost the sting of an insult. It was not won- 


that had never failed to make her heart beat } derful, then, that the half-rejected suitor should 


faster when it came, 


touched by the wind. She stood quite still, 
holding her breath, till Young entered the hall; 
but then, instead of turning toward the room 
where she was waiting, he passed with a heavy, 
it seemed almost a reluctant, step up the stairs. 
Constance heard the library door open and close ; 
then reasoning with herself against a strange 
feeling of disappointment, seated herself near 
the door. 

“Of course he would go there first,’’ she 
reflected. ‘How very foolish I was to think 
otherwise.” 

Then she forced herself to wait with more 
patience ; but started up suddenly, whispering, 
as if afraid that someone would hear her: 

“Oh, he is coming now—surely he is coming 
now.” 

Huesiice Young was indeed upon thestairs. He 
had left: General Noel standing by the table in his 
library, dumb with disappointment and white with 
suppressed rage; for even his iron power of self- 
control had been taxed to the utmost by an ex- 
planation that had destroyed all hopes of the mar- 
Tiage he had accepted so much satisfaction in 
the morning. It was not Constance, it seemed : 


: 





She heard it at last, and } come downstairs with an angry light in his eyes, 
the roses on her bosom began to tremble as if} and pale with struggling passions. 


At the first 
sound of his coming, Constance had left her 
chair; and urged forward by a feeling of the 
injustice she had done him, moved toward the 
door, ready to greet his first appearance. 

When Young saw her standing on the threshold, 
with both hands extended, and that welcoming 
smile on her face, he stopped suddenly. That part 
of the hall was but partially lighted; and without 
noticing the agitation in his face. she spdke to 
him with all her old impulsive sweetness. 

‘‘Have you forgiven me? Oh, it was gen- 
erous—it was noble; but do believe me: if I had 
cared less when you seemed to think of others, 
when I wanted everything for myself, it was 
only because the Noel women are too proud for 
divided attentions. Our motto is: ‘all or 
nothing.’ ”’ 

Young stood looking at her. His face was 
partly in the dark; but the light of a crystal 
chandelier fell shimmering like sunshine on her 
white dress, and touching her hair with gold. 
All at once, he started forward; took both her 
hands with a grasp that would have pained her 
at another time, and drew her into the full 
radiance of the chandelier. 
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Young hesitated. 

**T see—I see it was.”’ 

‘No, I was uncertain. I lacked the courage 
to ask for the love I would have died for.” 

Again Constance uttered a faint moan. 


‘Does this mean that you love me—have ever 
loved me?” he said, with p t 
and the girl felt that he was trembling from head 
to foot. ‘It is too late, too late; but tell me—} 
on your soul tell me—if it is true.”’ | 

‘Too late ?”” repeated Constance, struggling to ‘« And I feared so much that you should think 
draw her hands away. ‘ What—what can you ; me forward, and ready to give my love unsought,” 
mean ?” } she said. ‘That scrap of poetry, you remember: 

“This, only this: I have loved you, worshiped } there was nothing in it—no praise that one man 
you, with all my soul—all the strength of my } might not bestow on another; but I feared—I 
being. Stop, stop; do not tighten your clasp on } thought you might judge differently, and took so 
my hands—do not lift your eyes to mine with} much pains to conceal it. If you approached 
that heavenly light in them. Lost spirits may me with attentions, it seemed as if I had chal- 
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see such encouragement in the angels that look 
down on them from heaven, and know what tor- 
ment despaircan be. I have loved you—lI do love 
you; but have forfeited all right to tell you so.” 

Constance uttered a cry so full of anguish that, 
for a moment, it silenced him; but only for a 
moment. ; 

‘“« Half an hour ago—only half an hour ago—I 
came here to get your father’s sanction to my 
marriage with another woman. He has refused 
it. What then? I am not the less bound. 


Fathers do not hold the hearts of their children, 
or the honor of men, as property. Constance, 
Constance, forgive me, hate me if you must: but i 
when I came here to-night, I was the affianced 


husband of the young Indian girl we first met in 
this room.” 

Constance broke away from him wildly, 
passionately, dropped into a chair, and covered 
her face with both hands. 

“ What, her—her ?”’ 

«Yes, I am speaking of her.» 

«« And you love her?” 

Constance asked this question with a shudder. 

“Have I not said—God forgive me—that I 
love you?” 

““Me—me? Only me?” 

“ You, only you, on the face of the earth.” 

A faint moan broke from the girl: she seemed 
to be strangling; and lifting both hands with an 
effort to force back the pain rising to her throat, 
crushed the roses on her bosom. 

“And yet you must marry her?” 

Constance lifted her blue eyes to his, with a 
look of appeal that held terrible temptation to 
the man who loved her. 

“I have pledged my honor. She is a grand 
noble creature, worthy of a better man—of—” 

Constance held up her hands. The pride of 
her old nature was rising. She could not bear 
this praise, moderate as it was. 

«Tell me, tell me, how this happened. Was 
it my pride—my poor girlish pride—that drove 
you to it?” 


| 


; lenged them.” 

Young pressed one hand to his bosom, where 
{ that scrap of poetry was lying. How it had 
{ misled him! By what witchcraft had Washanee 
| learned to imitate the writing so perfectly? He 
{ made no answer to this; but, throwing aside all 
allegiance to another for the moment, bent over 

the girl, and almost touched the roses in her hair 
with his lips. She felt them stir under his 
: breath, and started up, exclaiming: 

“No, no. You have said the truth. It is too 
$ late. But tell me: tell me: have you ever really 
: loved her ?” 

Youn hesitated. There seemed something 
} disloyal te the devotion that had been so frankly 
$ bestowed on him, in denying all interest in 
Washanee; so he answered, with some evasion: 

**I might have done so, had there been any- 
thing left in my heart to give.”’ 

“ Does she love you? But I do not ask that. 
I do not want to know. We must talk of this 
no longer; never speak of it again. The en- 
gagement to which your good faith is bound 
{must be accomplished, though it kill us both. 
‘ Real love never yet lured a man or woman to 

dishonor. To-night you and I must part forever 
and ever.” 

Her eyes were full of tears. The hand which 
; she held out to him trembled. 

He looked down upon her with the sad, tender 
longing of a man fated to render up everything 
that was dear to him in life. Reaching forth 
his arms, he drew her to his bosom, holding 
$ back the very breath in his body, that she might 
not know of the anguish with which he gave her 
up. He was about to put her gently away, when 
she threw her arms around his neck, and while 
sobs were breaking over her lips, gave him the 
kiss he had not dared to offer her. 

They parted, and were turning from each . 
other, when Constance drew back and uttered 
a sudden cry. "se 

Young followed the direction of her eyes, bent 
in wild fascination on the open window which 
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looked into the garden. But he saw nothing 
beyond the blackness of the night. 

«‘ What—what is it that frightens you?” he 
questioned. 

“T don’t know—I cannot tell; but something 
like a faint blaze of lightning seemed to flash 
across the window there, and—and I thought 
there was a face.” 

“Tt must have been light reflected from the 
chandelier, and perhaps the vine-leaves stirring 
in the wind,” said Young, who had gone to the { 
‘window, and was leaning out. ‘Certainly, there } 
is nothing here.”’ 

Notwithstanding these assurances, the young | 
man remained some minutes at the window, } 
peering anxiously among the shadows; but} 
there was more wind stirring than usual, and } 
the constantly shifting foliage baffled his search. 
When he looked back into the room, Constance } 
was nowhere to be seen. She had lost all } 

, 





strength to continue that painful farewell; and 
exhausted with overstrained feeling, found her 
way to the curtained recess, and fell helpless 
upon the cushions, where she lay in the shadows, 
faint and almost unconscious, while he left the } 
room, and went wearily into the street. ; 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 

Constance Nogt was not deceived. A dark 
face -had looked in at the window: a stormy, 
wild face: that of a savage waiting for an enemy 
behind some tree in a deep wilderness. There 
had been a lightning flash, reflecting back a 
gleam from the chandelier, which struck the 
jewels on Washanee’s head as she turned to 
creep stealthily away, in obedience to a cruel 
instinct of secrecy: the worst trait of a race 
which intensifies rage into the silence of revenge 
more terrible still. 

With clenched teeth and burning eyes, this 
enraged girl crept like a panther through the 
thick shrubbery of the garden; through the } 
gate she had left open, and into the room where 
her grandfather lay on his fur rug, with the red- 
lined cloak gathered over him. 

The noise of a kitten at play could not have 
been lighter than this Indian girl’s tread across 
the floor. She cast one glance at the old man, to 
make sure that he was sleeping, crept up to the 
Mexican chest, which was still unlocked, and 
kneeling before it, lifted the heavy lid with all 
the strength of her two arms. For awhile, she 
groped among its contents in the dark, and at 
length drew a small poniard from its sheath of: 
gold-incrusted steel. Holding the blade between 
her teeth, she cautiously let down the lid of the 
chest with both hands, as she had lifted it. 
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Noiselessly as she had entered the room, Wash- 
anee left it, and stole out again, down the stairs, 
across the garden, up to the window where she 
had been maddened by the sight of her betrothed 
husband with the arms of another woman about 
his neck, and had heard the bitter, bitter truth, 
that he loved that beautiful white creature. 

The drawing-room seemed empty now, but was 
lighted up as Young had left it. With the swift 
spring of a tiger-cat, the young savage—for that 
minute she was nothing else—leaped through 
the window, and stood in the midst of the room. 

Constance, who lay wretched and almost help- 
less on the broad window-seat, hearing a strange 
noise, leaned forward, and, drawing the curtain 
back from her retreat, saw the sinister poise of 
that savage form; the fierce dark head crowned 
with jewels that glowed like fire, as imagination 
crowns spirits of evil; and those black burning 
eyes, that fell upon her like the flash of a 
stiletto. 

Swift as thought, and fierce as a tiger’s leap, 
Washanee rushed at her prey, snatched the roses, 
already crushed, from her bosom, and tore at the 
robe, searching for the heart, to strike it. 

That sweet young face, flushed with weeping ; 
those blue eyes, widened with terror; the whole 
form shrinking and quivering under that savage 
grasp, might have softened a heart of stone to 
mercy. They did stay the uplifted poniard for a 
moment, but only for a moment. The gleam of 
her eyes was like the flicker of the steel in her 
hand. 

‘* He loves you. I heard it. You offered him 
kisses. I saw it. Oh, if you had a thousand 
lives, I should want them all, one by one— 
one by one! Coward, you tremble; you are 
quivering all over with fear. We Indians, that 
white men love only to throw away, never have 
that. Why, the torture of it must be sweeter 
than killing. Seeing that you have but one life, 
why should we end it so soon? Aha! You 
would like to creep out of reach, to call for help, 
and make me strike at once; but that would not 
be enough.” 

Constance could not speak. Terror had driven 
every drop of blood from her face. Cold chills 
ran over her. She closed her eyes, with a low 
shuddering moan, inexpressipbly pitiful. 

«You love him?” . 

Constance opened her eyes, and a single word 
came from her white lips: 

“Yes !”” 

** And he loves you?” 

Constance felt the vengeance burning in those 
eyes, and knew that the steel was vibrating over 
her heart. 
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‘Yes, he loves me, even as I love him,’ she 
said, fulding both hands over her bosom. ‘ Kill 
me for abet and you will have murdered your 
own sister,’ 

One moment of dead silence. Then came the 
sound of a dropping poniard, that pierced the 
carpet and buried its sharp point in the floor. 
Constance shuddered in all ler limbs. It seemed 
as if the blade quivering in the floor had taken 
her life. She could not breathe, but lay with 
wide-open eyes, watching the window through 
which Washanee had departed—slowly, and 
with a vague wavering step, as if disabled by 
some sudden wound. 

Across the garden went the Indian girl, hold- 
ing out both hands, and groping her way like a 
blind person. ,Going up the stairs,she stopped, 
breathing heavily, and supported herself against } 


the wall during some moments before she entered 


her own room. Once there, she threw herself } 
down to the floor, and gave way to the conflict 
that follows a storm of passionate rage, baffled 
and broken by one of those noble counter-cur- 
rents that sometimes sweep through a human 
soul for its own salvation. This battle of two 


contending natures opposing each other in one 
existence raged in the heart of that wild Indian 
girl all night long. The savagery of the wilder- 


ness, the education and blood of a civilized race, 
strugzled for mastery, with a persistence that 
threatened her reason, if not her life. 
Sometimes, for hours, she lay prone upon the 
floor, motionless from exhausted passion—-almost 
merciful in her weakness, Then, stung with 
renewed thirst for vengeance, she would lift her } 


head, gather up her limbs, and prowl around the ; 


room like a panther caged. Still, some powers of 
reason followed these outbursts; and with them, 
growing stronger and stronger with each return, 
came a glow of affection even for the fair young 
sister she had been ready io kill. 

‘At last. calmed by God’s merciful limitation of 
meatal suffering, the morning found her sitting 
on that couch of furs, with the Mexican blanket 
gathered about her, and that storm-beaten head 
bent down upon her knees in almost peaceful 
weariness. When she lifted her face, the calm 
of some noble resolution lay upon it: a grand 
sublime calm, such as conquered evil can only 
give to the human countenance. 

She rose slowly from her couch ; slowly-one by 
one she took the opals from her disordered hair 
and dress; slowly, entering her grandfather's 
room, she seated herself. down by his couch, 
and pulled at his cloak. 

‘‘Grandsire, are you awake?’’ 

The old man opened his eyes, and seeing her 


there so early in the morning, with a face so 

pale, partly arose in his surprise. 

3 «Yes, Washanee, I am awake; but what has 
happened ?”’ 
«This, grandsire, nothing more: I want to go 
} home—back to our own country—to live among 
+ our own people—to live and die there.” 

A faint flush of joy lighted the old man’s face. 
; The hands which he held out shook. 

“« Washanee !”’ 

‘‘Grandsire, I have seen my sister. She is 
} fair, she is good. It is not me whom the young 
? white chief loves, but her.” 

The old man gazed on Washanee in resentful 
astonishment. 

‘‘T heard him tell her so last night,”’ she went 
on. ‘You must not frown so, grandsire. He 
} could not help it: he did not wish to tell her; 
but gives love to her, and honor for me. He is 
} hiding the secret in his own breast, and thinks 
neither you nor I will ever know it. This very 
} day you will tell him that I heard all he said 

last night; that the granddaughter of Warhaning 
; does not accept a white man’s honor in place of 
}love: and that we are going away forever. That 
is all, grandsire. Only, if you would leave that 
} behind for him and her, when they are married.” 

Washanee pointed to the Mexican chest. But 
the old chief shook his head. 

“It will build houses, clear farms, endow 

' schools for our people, Washanee: the people 

} who will hail you back as their queen. When 

, I take you to them, that must go with us. But 
jit you wish, a portion of it shall be yours to 
} give,” 

Washanee sighed heavily. 
observed it, and grew anxious. 

‘“‘My child, are you beginning to relent? 
Have you thought of this. sufficiently for a 
determination ?” 

*«Oh, yes, I am determined.” 

‘‘Washanee, I did not think that anything 
}could make me happy again.’ 

The girl turned her dark sorrow-laden eyes 
upon him, wondering in her heart that anyone 
in this world could be happy. 

You are sad. now; but once among our own 
people, you will forget all that you leave here, 
You will see others worthy of love—” 

Washanee arose suddenly, interrupting him. 

“‘Grandsire, do-you think I am all white?” 
she said, passing out of the room proudly, as if 
his words had conveyed an insult. 

_ Three days after this night of stormy passion, & 
group of Indians, composing-the whole Cherokes 
Commission, entered the station from which 4 
westward train was ready to start. They moved 


The old man 
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on through the crowd and entered a car, filling The little studio on the second story had heen 
jt witn the bright color of their savage costumes appropriated—much against the wiil of every 
as they filed in, one by one, like braves stealing > person concerned except General Noel himself— 
along a forest-path. All of them were grave and into that vulgar means of display: a room for 
silent, some sullenly resentful from a sense of} bridal-gifts. Here also was a profusion of 
recent defeat; but no one took his seat until the ; blooming flowers, to which the glow of pre- 
old chief appeared with Washanee by his side, } cious metals, the flash of gems, the gossamer 
clad in her original Indian costume, and walk- } of costly laces and gorgeous embroideries, formed 
ing sedately through the crowd that drew back " combination inexpressibly delightful to a 
from her path, which she trod like some forest } portion of the crowd, gifted with more curiosity 
animal latcly wounded. There scarcely seemed than refinement. But there was one thing so 
to be a drop of white blood in her veins. To the {strangely curious that most persons paused to 
lookers-on she was all Indian. examine it, yet came away with unsatisfied 

Washanee took her seat by the old chief; who } curiosity. It was, in fact, a coffer of moderate 
observed that she never once Hifted her eyes { size, made of some dark precious wood, delicately 
toward the Capitol, though tle windows of the } veined with ivory, and mounted in silver, which 
Senate chamber were in full sight; but when ; time dlone had oxydized. 
the train started, she turned them upon him with No one had ventured to touch this singular 
a faint sad smile, as ff she sought to assure him } box, which was; in fact, only a miniature copy 
of her firm resolve, and holding out her hand, } of the Mexican chest which had held the treas- 
pressed his, under his robe. ures of Wastmning while at his lodgings in 

Some three months after the departure of the } Washington; but two women, of coarser mould 
Cherokee Commission, there was a complimentary } than the rest, came in just as the last guests were 
adjournment of the Senate, and an abandonment } withdrawing. They had received no invitation, 
of the seats in the House usually occupied by } but made up their minds to consider that as an 
its most conspicuous meyrbérs, including the } accident; and managing to evade a direct presen- 
Speaker; for that day, Huestice Young, the { tation, mingled with the crowd, until that left 
jmior member of the Senate, was to be miar- {them rummaging among the wedding-presents. 
ried to General Noel’s daughter, Constance, the } At length they pounced upon this antique bex. 
brightest belle of Washington society. ‘“Look here—do look here, little Camp! Who 

A burst of music hushed the whispers, smiles, } could have sent this funny oldeoncern? They 
and silken rustle of garments, that filled the { might, at any rate, have scoured it up a trifle. 
church like» the hum of bees and the flutter } Let’s see what it holds.” * 
of gay-winged butterflies: fm a garden; and a Mrs. Janson Forbes made a snatch at the curi- 
cloud of gossamer lace, gleaming satin, and ; ously-linked chain attached to the box, which 
orange-bloseoms, through which one veiled face } ended in a small key. Twisting this into the 
was seen, with all the lovely pallor of a white } lock, she flung the box open, and raising both 
rose in the mist, and on all those wondering eyes } hands, almost shouted out her astonishment : 
were turned, which drifted up the aisle and ‘« Moses, Aaron, and all the rest of ’em! Only 
guhered around the altar. look here, little Camp. Are they real—are they 

Then the silence was broken by a full solemn } the genuine thing? Just let me hold ’em under 
voice reading the marriage service. With 3 the light.” 
another burst of music, the crowd broke up; Mrs. Camp bent over the box, and feasted her 
surge:l into the street; and half an hour after, } greedy eyes on its contents. 
drifted into the Noel mansion, now turned into a ‘« As sure as you live, Janson Forbes, they are 
magnificent bower of blessoming plants; for } real opals and rubies. The others—dear me, 
the public green-houses and President’s con- } how large they are—the others are emeralds,”” 
servatories had all contributed their best. “Two full sets, all mounted in gold,” ex- 

The florists had embanked the window-seats {claimed Mrs. Forbes, burning with envy. 
with bloom, embroidered thecurtains with borders } “‘They’re a bribe for Young. They can’t be 
of living flowers, and turned the broad window, } anything else—a bribe from some railroad king. 
where Constance had so nearly met her death, ; Who can it be? Where is the ring—Camp, as 
into a bower of snow-white and creamy blossoms } sure as you live, there is something underhanded 
that filled the whole house with delicious fra- {going on, and they are leaving us out in the 
grance. This marvelous arrangement of flowers } cold.” ; ; 
extended into the hall, and ran up the stair- “Here is a paper,”’ said ‘Mrs. Camp, turning 
cases in a tangled wreath of plants to the roof. / white with distrust, and taking a paper from the 
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box, which she read, while Mrs. Forbes gathered , traveling-dress; but the first object she saw 
its contents over her shoulder, crying out, } upon her dressing-table was that open box with 
eagerly : the jewels crowded hastily into it,'and among 
«Just as I said all the while. Those two}them the crushed paper. She had seen those 
Senators sold us out on that treaty. Here it is opals on that awful night when they seemed to 
in black and white: an order on the United States 3 crown a demon, and was afraid to touch them; 
Mint for thousands and thousands in gold, and } now they fascinated while they frightened her, 
signed by that copper-colored old vad She cautiously drew forth the paper, which had 
Washaning. That's Young’s price. The jewels} been crushed in Mrs. Camp’s hand. The light 
are for the bride—old Noel’s daughter—how deli- ; reflected from the boy dazzled her, and she could 
cate. That is to pay the old fox for shirking us.” } not make out the meaning; bui in disturbing 
‘‘Hush! Set down the box. Someone is} that, she discovered another paper, folded, 
coming !”’ sealed, and directed to herself. She opened it, 
The women looked around anxiously. They} read a few words, and fell upon her knees by 
were close by the door of an inner chamber, and }‘the table, with both ‘hands pressed down upon 
the steps sounded from the hall. Mrs. Camp had } her sister’s letter, weeping bitterly. 
no time to put the box back in its place,.so she} A light Knock at the door, and a low, happy 
opened the door, darted into the next room, ; voice wag heard calling out : 
pushed it, open as it was, on a table, and fled back ‘The carriage is waiting, Constance. Are you 
into. the studio again, breathless with fear. As} ready?” 
she stood holding both hands to her heart, a; Constance came to the door, her eyes still full 
door, leading‘to the room she had just left, } of tears, and drew her husband in, and giving 
opened, and someone went in. him Washanee’s letter, said, brokenly : 
“Now!” she said. ‘Now is our time, Forbes,” ; ‘‘She is a grander woman than I shall ever 
and. the two glided out of the room, and from; be.. Oh! is she not?” 
the house. When this newly-married pair came out of 
The person who had entered that chamber was | the room, Young was looking very grave and 
, Constance Young, the bride of a few hours, She } strangely sad, while heavy tears still trembled 
"had hurried up from the few guests that re- : in the eyes of his bride. 
mained, to ghange her bridal robes for a (THE. END. ] 
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THE WATER DEMO. 


BY CATHARINE ALLAN 


Tue water beckons me, and smiles, And then I see its arms of snow 
And nods, and laughs so gay. Wind up from out the spray ; 

It woos me with a thousand wiles, They weave, they twine, they clasp me—no! 
And whispers: “ Come away.” I tear myself away. 


Lturn to go. But soft it calls: Oh! mother dear, come hold me fast. 
“A moment only stay. Oh! sisters, for me pray ; 
I know such cooling waterfalls, Or else the water at the, last 

In hidden woods away ” Will have its wicked way. 








PAIN. 


BY FANNY DRISCOLL. 


Parn came at nightfall, and she staid till morn. And still she crossed the threshold at the fall 
Her brow was heavy, and her eyes were wet Of night, and staid until the dawn’s red rose 
And resolute. Her tender lips were set. Bloomed in the East; then at the blithe gay call 
She came and had no word, hut was forlorn: Of larks uprising, swift she went away ; 

This child of earth—earth’s loveless earliest born. But left behind her,’odorous as the May, 

Along her path no wistful violet: A lasting peace, that from»her sombre clothes - 
The winds were out with sighing moan and fret— Fell like a star, and -brought eternal day. _ 

Her drooping ferm spake man’s embittered scorn. 
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BY MARGARET STIRLINGY 


“Or course I know what you will say. ‘A?he said. «We. went there because it was our 


ghost! Nonsense! Out of fashion! 
optical delusion! Too much mince-pie.’ But 
it was nothing of the kind. It was a bona-fide 
ghost. Iam not the kind of woman to imagine 
anything. Let me tell you about it.’ - 

The speaker was a middle-aged, comfortable- 
looking woman, with a placid sensible face, 
whom we all knew as Aunt Sally. She was 
dressed. in a plain stuff dress, with a snowy 
kerchief crossed on her capacious bosom, and 
large gold spectacles astride of her nose. She 
certainly looked unlikely to imagine anything. 

‘You rémember,”’ resumed Aunt Sally, “that 
I was in Europe when your Cousin Tom was 
married. Luckily,‘ perhaps, for I was like an 
old fool, dreadfully opposed to the union, For 


I had ‘wanted Tom to make a grand marriage. 
Sue’s grandfather, you know, had disinherited 
her, for no fault of her own, but because he dis- 
liked her mother: and she really had nothing, 
except ‘the old ‘house where ‘her grandfather 
lived, and which was’ left to her by her grand- 


mother. It was suid, that at the last the old 
‘man repented, and muttered something inartieu- 
ately, of which the bystanders could only make 
out the word “ will;” looking hopelessly at Sue as 
he spoke. From this’ it*was imagined that he 
wished to make a new will. But the moment 
after, he lost conscidusness, and never recovered 
it again. After thé funeral, a will was found, 
but it left his immense fortune’to fourid a hos- 
pital; and so she was coniparatively penniless. 

“Tom had always been my favorite nephew, 
and he wrote me such appealing’ letters, after his 
marriage, that my disappointment and wrath had 
time to cool before I returned to America. I 
began to reflect ‘that, after all, love' was better 
than money, and that, if Sue was half what Tom 
described her, she was a greater ‘prize without a 
penny than if’she had millions. So TI agreed to 
go to Tom’s ‘house first}'on my arrival in New 
York, and make the acquaintance of Sue; and 
when we steamed into the dock, there was Tom, 
sure enough, waiting for me. 

‘AS we drove up Broadway, I naturally asked 
how Sue was. Tom replied that she was very 
well, only her ‘spirits were variable. | ‘She has 
taken the most violent’ dislike to her house, into 


‘which we moved, you know, after our marriage,’ 
Vou LXXXII.—83, 





A mere { own, and the old family mansion ; for her grand- 


mother and grandfather had lived there all their 
lives.’ He went onto say that the queerest part 
of it all was, that as long as Sue was out of the 
house, she was her old'self; but the instant that 
her foot crossed the threshold, something seemed 
to come over her. ©Upon my word, Aunt Sally,’ 
said he, his jolly face full of discomfort, ‘ one 
would think the child expected to see a ghost. 
I don’t Know what possesses her. Bless her 
little heart! You should see her watch a door 
open. I firmly believe that she expects to see 
old Van-Wyke himself walk in.’» Here he gave 
an uneasy laugh. 

«« By this time we had reached the house. You 
all know it: a great square double-house, built 
of brick ; one of the finest of the old aristocratic 
mansions! of the last century. Someone had 
evidently been watching for us; for as we as- 
cended the steps, the heavy door opened quickly, 
and before I could:see who it was, I felt a pair of 
soft arms around»my neck, and a sweet voice 
said: ‘You are Aunt Sally—aren’t you? . I 
love you already. But how late you are.’ 

«« As soon as I could, I looked at the speaker. 
Such a pretty, pathetic little. face, with wistful 
gray eyes, and soft wavy hair. She seemed ag if 
@ Tough ‘wind would blow her away, so small and 
so fragile was she; and yet she hardly appeared 
delicate. ‘How pale she is,’ I thought. At/that 
moment she turned to welcome Tom. The bright 
-color rushed to her cheeks, and she leoked like 
a little wild-rose, as she stood there blushing. 

«Of course we went directly upstairs. As we: 
passed, through the square old-fashioned hall, 
hung with faded tapestry and family portraits, 
and so on to the carved oak staircase at the 
extreme end, I, like Tom, was filled with wonder 
at his wife’s unaccountable dislike to this pic- 
turesque old house, which was to me ‘perfectly 
charming. Every nook and corner seemed to: be 
‘filled with quaint old: pieces of mahogany cabi- 
net ware, ornamented! with strange heads, half © 
animal, half human, in massive burnished brass. 

“When we réached thé hall above, Tom threw 
open a door, with ‘Here’s your room, Aunt 
Sally: Sue’s been getting ready for you for the 
last: month : so prepare for something gorgeous.’ 
But, looking in that-direction, my co ag 
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sii by a piece of furniture which was abso- {I had dressed, the snug little dining-room, and 
lutely startling, at least in the dusky light. It } interrupted a very pretty little tableau. Tom was 
was of some dark Eastern. wood, carved in the } in the very act of kissing his pretty wife, who, 
most fantastic fashion, and represented a human ? stretched on tiptoe, looked very much as if she 
figure, crouching on its knees as if about to} {liked it. They both started a foot apart, blushing 
spring. The face wore an expression of agony } ' guiltily, when they saw me. 

that it is impossible-to describe. But the eyes! }'  ‘‘ Dinner was served immediately. We were a 
Oh, they were terrible. The'sculptor, with hor- } happy little party. Sue was in the highest 
rible ingenuity, had hit'upon the device of in- } spirits. Her cheeks. fairly blazed with color, 
serting strange opal-tinted stones into the empty } and her eyes were bright as stars. She greeted 
wooden sockets, and the result was fearful; for all. Tom’s absurd speeches with the merriest 
in the soft fading twilight, these eyes seemed to { laughter. I sat looking at their bright young 
pursue you, to dilate and change as you looked ! faces, and-the pretty room filled with dainty 
at them. In one hand, the figure held a mask } knick-knacks; and then, with my usual ill-luck, 
of brass; in the other, an elaborately wrought }I said just the wrong thing; ‘I can hardly 
coffer of: the same metal, and this coffer had a } believe this room to be in this house,’ I said. 


heavy pendant lock of curious workmanship, 

‘“*I was so absorbed, in gazing upon this 
strange weird thing, that I absolutely started as 
I heard Tom say: ‘That is Sue’s fetich, Aunt 
Sally. I really believe, that every morning, as 
soon as I’m off to the office, she offers up human 
sacrifices to its dusky majesty.’ - ‘ Nonsense, 
Tom,’ broke in Sue, with strange vehemence. 
‘You know I hate the thing.’ And passed: on, ’ 
we following, into my chamber, which, with its 
bright chinta furniture and blazing fire on the } 
hearth, seemed of itself to welcome me. 

‘“Tom deposited my wraps and traveling-bag 


on a. chair, and then took himself off, leaving 
” Sue and me to miake each other’s acquaintance. 
With me, it was a case of ‘love at first sight.’ 
After an hour’s chat in the dim twilight, our ‘ 
acquaintance had. progressed wonderfully; so 
wonderfully that I made up my mind to ask her 
as to her real reasons for disliking her grand- 


mother’s. house. So I began: ‘Tom says you 
don’t like your house? How is: it, dear? 

‘Sue started. Her whole face worked ner- 
vously. ‘Like it? she said, her voice trembling 
piteously. ‘If you only knew.’ She broke off 
passionately. ‘ Knew what, dear?’ I said, gently 
putting my arms around her, and looking down 
at the pretty pale face. ‘Nothing,’ she said, 
with an effort, disengaging herself resolutely. 
‘Don’t pay ‘attention to anything I say, Aunt 
Sally. You know, I’ve been ill; and I’m nota 
bit myself yet.’ Then, with a quick. return to 
her usual manner, she added: ‘It’s time to 
dress for dinner. Can I do anything for you 
before I go?’ 

««T thanked her, and she went. 

‘*The opportunity was gone. What had the 
child tried to tell me? I,couldn’t: forget’ her 
face, as she looked up to me: that piteous ex- 
«pression, as if begging for assistance. 

~“ Guided by the sound of voices, I found, when 


belt's so moderm in its character ; the rest be- 
} longs to the dead centuries.’ 
} «It was as if I’'d been an enchanter; and had 
waved my wand and commandedmirth to vanish. 
} Sue made no reply, but looked gravely down at 
her plate. Tom, seeing my dismay, gave a 
 nenrty laugh, ‘and said: ‘Aunt Sally, I really 
think this child is afraid of allthis old stuf. 
And yet she keeps it, because it’s been for ages 
} in the Van-Wyke family: in faét, I believe it’s 
part of their religion: Seriously, Sue promised 
her grandmother always to keep'it. -You should 
see her pass the’ gentleman. just outside your 
; door, in the hall above,;, Upon my soul, I believe 
} she expects him to grab her.’ 

‘* This sally of Tom’s was followed by silence. 
’ Not hearing the merry laugh and quick denial 
; from Sue that, I had. expected, I looked up to find 
to my dismay that her eyes. were brimming over 
with tears. Tom saw it, too; but making a quick 
sign to,me not. to speak, he rattled on with some 
absurd nonsense. 

‘* After dinner, we sat talking until the clock 
struck eleven.. Tom now rose, and left! the room ; 
and, presently. we heard him, it seemed to me 
everywhere, Jocking and bolting, barring and 
closing. As. I said to Sue, I felt as though I 
were in a Bastile. Then I added, thoughtlessly : 
‘Do you, stuff the key-holes, too?’ ‘No,’ said 
Sue, ‘LE. wish we did,’ A) quiek change passed 
over her face. ‘Aunt Sally, I must tell— 

“ What she was going to;say I don’t know, for 
in came) Tom. at that instant, with ‘ New to bed 
—to bed! , Pm becoming anxious about my 
beauty sleep.’ Laughing immoderately, at his 
nonsense, we hurried upstairs. . At my.deor, we 
all. paused for.one.more ‘good-night.’ As I 
closed’ the door, I.saw Sue grasp, her husband’s 
arm tightly. as she; passed) the awful figure. 
Smiling, to myself at the child’s. foolishness, I 
}commenced my preparations. ‘for the night. 
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Thoroughly tired: out by the day’s excitement, ;-certdinly go mad. Desperately I measure the 
I longed for a good night’s rest. The last thing} distance \to the door. 


I did was to bolt and lock the door, as usual. 
“Suddenly I awoke. I must have slept for 
some time; two or three hours, say, to judge 
from the appearance of the fire, which was now 
smouldering in the grate. I awoke, too, with 
the consciousness that there was something in 
the room. No one, who has not'experienced the 
feeling, knows what it is; the horror, the igno- 
rance: anythiug better than the suspense. 
“Half asleep, I raised myself on one elbow, 
and looked carefully around the room. I could 
see nothing, though occasional gleams from the 


«Instantly the sound recommences—creep— 
creep—but this time not towards me,. but in 
the direction of the door. Then I saw, as dis- 
tinctly as I see you, now, girls;'a hand: the 
hand of an old person, with the skin yellow and 
wrinkled. The hand is advanced and laid on the 
key. Slowly I hear it/turn in the lock, Then 
it grasped the door-handle, and the door opened. 

« All was quiet for an‘instant. ._Then came a 
piercing scream, and a muttered ‘ Great\ heavens’ 
from Tom. 

«« Aroused at last, I rushed to the door,. There 





dying fire lighted it up after a fashion. Satisfied, } stood Tom, white as death, supporting Sue, who 
I sank back on my pillow. ‘ Stuff and nonsense,’ 3 was half fainting in his arms; and both staring 
I said, impatiently. ‘I must have had a bad} fixedly at—what?- I turned and followed the 
dream,’ and settled myself comfortably. But it; direction of their eyes; and saw, standing by . 
was of no. use. I could not sleep. My eyes re-; the side of the weird grotesque carving, the 
mained resolutely wide open. figure of an oldman, bent and doubled with age. 
“I had been lying motionless for about ten } Motionless, for some seconds, it stood there; and 
minutes, I should say, when I heard—what? I} then, as if’ looking for something, stooped and 
couldn’t call it a noise. It was more like the } unlocked the coffer; which I have described as 
sound @ cat makes on a well-carpeted floor, or as being held in the right hand of the idol. 
if something invisible were creeping toward me,} ‘‘I felt as though it all must be some horrible 
from the further end of the room. nightmare. But I héard Tom breathe low and 
«Thoroughly awake now, I sat erect. Strange; hard. I saw Sue tremble from head to foot. 


‘At last, with a satisfied nod, the figure rose, 


to say, the idea of anything supernatural never } 
occurred to me. My only thought was ‘that there } turned, and slowly made its way along the corri- 
was something shut up in the room with me.} dor. It reached the staircase. With'one hand—' 


The fireplace faced the door. So, whatever light } that hand, how well I recognized it—it grasped the 
there was, shone directly upon it; and I could } carved balustrade, and began.to descendthe stairs. 
see distinctly the lock with the key in it, and the; I. see every detail now, as clearly as though it 
door-handle., ; were still before me. The old figured dressing- 

“ But now, the thing, whatever it is, is coming } gown fluttering out behind ; the slippers creased 
towards me. ‘The dull soft sound—thud, thud—?} and a little down at the heel; as for the face, it 
grows louder and louder. Then, for the first} could not be seen. As the apparition reached the 
time, it comes over me,.that whatever it is, it is ; last turn in the staircase, it paused, and slowly 
not alive: it is not flesh and blood. Nearer and } raising its arms, but never turning, made what 
nearer I hear it approach, until it is at my bed-{ seemed to be a gesture of farewell, and vanished. 
side. Yet still I can see nothing. Then some- ‘We all stood motionless. Then Sue grasped 
thing grasps the coverlid, gently and cautiously. ; my arms, and looked wildly in my face. ‘Thank 
Filled with wild ungovernable fear, I lose all; God,’ she cried, ‘that you both saw it, and can't 
control of myself, and give one piercing)scream. } doubt my. word now. It has saved me from 
Then I sink back on my pillows, more dead than; going mad. If you only knew what torture—’ 
alive, shuddering, and hiding my face. As she spoke, she tottered, and but for Tom, 

«« After that there is a dead, awful silence. I would have fallen, insensidle, to the floor. 
hear my heart beating, with a noise that seems‘ ‘What a night that was! Sue went from one 
to me almost deafening. ‘Then a door opens and ; fainting fit to another. But in the interyals, the 
shnts. And then, blessed relief, I hear Tom at; child’s feeling seemed to be that of thankfulness ; 
my door, calling me, and asking what has hap- ; for she confessed, now, that twice before she had 
pened. But I cannot speak...My tongue seems; seen this same ghostly hand, and had immedi- 
glued.to the roof of my mouth. [try to summon » ately supposed it to be. a. premonitory symptom 
courage enough to make a wild dash to the door, ; of insanity. » All alone, she had. battled with the 
but cannot; for.I must pass it, whatever it is, ; awful fear, until it was 4 wonder that under the 
and what if it should spring towards me? Yet | pressure her mind had not deserted her, as sh¢ 
to stay in the room with it is impossible. I should : had feared it would, 


i 








OFF CAPE ANN.—AT THE GATE. 
“Tom, little knowing ‘the agonies his poor ; dated the very day the old man had the stroke 
wife was suffering, was conscious that there was) of which he died. It was to tell where he had 
something wrong, some mystery, that was taking | put the will that he struggled so hard, doubtless, 
all the spring and happiness out of his life; but‘ to speak, when he found himself dying. Poor 
he never had dreamed it was so serious, and had } old soul, how he must have suffered! Suffered 
tried, as earlier in that night, to laugh it off.” { so terribly, perhaps, that he broke the prison-bars 
There was a breathless pause, as Aunt Sally ’ of the grave, and came back to earth, in order to 
finished: her story; and for some minutes we} tell his seeret.”’ 
could absolutely hear'the beating of our hearts. ; ‘Has the hand ever been seen since ?”” 
At last one of us ventured to ask : “No.” 
“‘But what was in the box?” We could say nothing. Who could? What 
“A will. A will, in the handwriting of Sue’s ; explanation had -we, or has anyone? Truly, 
grandfather, revoking his former will and be-? there are more things:in heaven and earth than 
queathing everything to Sue. The will was’ are dreamt of in-our philosophy. 
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OFF CAPE ANN: 
BY CHARLES J. PETERSON. 


Att through the summer night we sailed And swift a-lee fled shad’wy bay, 
Beneath the silent skies, ” An@ ghostly headland high. 
And saw Arcturus as it paled, : ’ 
And Aldebaran rise. The twin lights up on Thacher’s Isle 
Shone out ahead, abeam, 
Before him went the Pleiades ; Then far astern ; and all the while 
Behind him, star on star, We raced as in a dream. 
A glitt’ring train, till all the seas 
Flashed back their lights > afar. The world was not. The stars alone 
‘ Looked on us speeding past. 
Great Sirins; Orion bold: . Out from some Infinite Unknown 
Whole constellations vast. To one as vague and vast. 
They grew and brightened: worlds untold. 
Like armies: marching past. And so, till) Aldebaran came, 
: High o’er the mast away. 

The late moon rose, and moved a queen When lo, the dawn. And all aflame, 
Amid this dazzling throng; 4 Rushed forth the conq’ring day. 
Yet scarcely seemed to dim its sheen— 

And still we swept ‘along. Oh, night of nights, your stars have paled. 
And dim you come to me, 
Boon’s sea-girt beacon sank away ; As if a night when once I sailed 

The Isles of Shoals slipped by ; Some lost Eternity. 








AT THE GATR. 


BY MRS. ALLIE CRISS. 


WE stood in the mystic moonlight, .- The mocking-birds’ sweet notes rang out, 
Last night, at the garden gate ; In music wild and gay ; 
And Kate was watching the b \ And still we lingered at the gate— 
And I was looking at Kate. I could not go away. 
We talked of music, and flowers,“ The silent stars kept watch above, 
Of art, and science, and men ; With laughing nod and peep ; 
Till the clock in the old gray tower The dew fell fast in crystal drops, 
Struck plainly the hour of ten. ; And kissed the flowers to sleep. 
She turned and started to leave me, I drew her nearer to my side, 
With only'a whispered “ good-night ;” In silent:raptared bliss, 
But I clasped her white hand closer, “Ah! Kate,” I cried, “ be but my bride,” 
And I held it firm and tight. And sealed it with a kiss. 
And said I; “ A moment, Kate.” “Be but my bride, and wed me, Kate.” 
Said she: “Tis getting late.” Said she: “Oh, yes. But ‘tis so late,” 
But still she lingered at the gate. . And so we parted at the gate. 











EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, ETC. 
BY EMILY H. MAY. 


sshade. The foundation skirt is made of silk, or 
3 alpaca of the same color; the cloth is too heavy 
: for comfort. If made of silk, the kilt-plaited 
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No. 1—Is a walking-costume, of fine lady’s- 5 Sonne, which is twelve inches deep across the 
eloth and velvet. It may be made in black, } front and sides, and nine inches across the back, 
brown, dark-green, or navy-blue. Our model ; is of silk. If the foundation be of alpaca, the 
calls for au olive-brown, with velvet of a darker ‘ flounce must be made of the Se aaaye long 
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478 EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GEEERETS; ETC. 


tunic opens as far as the head of the janet in $ tume. Ten pone “of ‘silk for the skirt and 

front, and is then closed to the waist. A wide} flounce, four yards of cloth, one and a half 

band of velvet, eut on the bias, edges the tunic } yards of velvet for trimming. If the flounce is 
all around. The front and sides form long to be made of the cloth, allow an extra yard. 

No. 2—Is a costume suitable for either the 

house or the street. It is a combination of satin 

3 or satin de Lyons, and striped moiré and velvet. 


’ The skirt has five narrow knife-plaited ruffles, 


r4 


| 
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straight panels, and the back is looped in } 

irregular puffs. The cuirass basque is double- ; 

breasted, and -buttoned with ball buttons. The { <= 

. front is cut in a point, shaping from the side- } eg 

seams; the back forms a coat-tail. From the 

side-seams the basque is finished by a thick } over which is arranged a searf-drapery, forming 
twisted silk cord and tassels, which tie in front. a tablier front, and ending in large bow and ends 
Tight coat-sleeves, with deep cuffs of velvet, and } > at the back, sufficiently long and full to make a 


? 


turnover collar of the same, complete this cos-) graceful drapery at the back. The edge of the 
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tunic is finished with a fringe of jet balls. The 
bodice is of the striped velvet, perfectly plain, 
opening in front from the waist line. The back 


has double box-plaits from the waist line to give 
the required fullness over the tournure. The 
edge of the basque is finished by the same fringe 
of jet; also the cuffs and edge of standing collar. 


No. 6. 
The basque is buttoned with small jet ball 
buttons. “This costume is intended for black 
Velvet and satin, but any dark shade of garnet 


or blue would be equally suitable. Fifteen to 
sixteen yards of satin de Lyons, and three and a 
half or four yards of striped velvet for the bodice. 
An old black silk for the foundation will be most 
useful, retrimmed in this manner. 

No. 3.—For a young lady, we give a stylish 
walking-costume, the skirt of which is of a 
fine pin-check camel’s-hair, black and white, 
brown and tan, or any of the fashionable com- 
bination checks. A kilted skirt, which is 
attached to a deep yoke, over which the dra- 
{ pery is arranged to form paniers, and slightly 
} puffed in the back. The jacket is of cloth, to 
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correspond in color; which is braided, and 
fastened in front with cord and frogs. The 
pattern is simple, and the braid used is thick 
mohair braid. Several plain rows finish the 
edge. Such a jacket will be found useful to 
wear with any skirt. 

No. 4—Is a pretty and simple pattern for a robe- 
de-chambre or breakfast-wrapper. Our model is 
of self-colored cashmere. The edge of the front, 
collar, cuffs, and pockets are scalloped with silk 
of the same shade. Silk buttons’to match. In 
pale-blue, gray, or crimson, a very dressy and 
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No. 6—Is a costume for a child of four to six 
years, of dark maroon velvet or cloth, with gilt 
buttons. It is double-breasted, with a kilt skirt. 
A wide belt of the material, fastened by a buckle, 
‘is worn at the waist, and kept in place by being 
passed under tiny straps at the side-seams. A 
deep collar and cuffs of chinchilla, beaver, or 
gray squirrel-fur is worn with this costume. In 
the place of fur, the collar and cuffs may be 
‘ made of plush or sealskin-cloth. 
$ No, 7—Is a paletot, for a little boy of three to 
four years, made-of cloth or cashmere. The 
long paletot hag a double vandyked edge over a 
kilt-plaited ruffle. These vandykes are lined 
with ‘silk, and have one row of narrow braid or 
a row of machine-stitching. Two rows of large 
pearl or other fancy buttons down the front, on 
the cuffs, and one on each box-plait which forms 
the back. The box-plaits are sometimes con- 
tinued from the neck, sewed flat to the waist 
line, and then let fly for the fullness of the skirt. 
In the latter case, the trimming of points and 
kilting, which we have described, only continue 
across the front and sides. Large turnover 
collar. > ° 

No. 8—Is @ pelisse; of white cashmere or 
merino, for a baby in long clothes. It is lined 
throughout with fine white flannel or quilted 
silk, and either braided or embroidered on the 
} edge of the pelisse and cape. A deep knotted 
gail fringe finishes the cape, which is tied in 

front with strings of soft white ribbon. 

No. 9—Is a new model for a petticoat, of flan- 
becoming négligé can be made; but for real ; nel, for a child of two to four years. The skirt 
use, we would recommend some one of the 
pretty plain or striped flannels, as they 
need no lining, and therefore are more 
pleasant to wear. 

No. 5—Is a dressy bodice for a dinner- 

dress, and may be used with advantage to 
freshen up an old costume. The material 
is of embossed silk and velvet; the trim- 
ming is of plush and Chantilly lace. The 
shape of the bodice is given in the illus- 
tration, showing how the bands of plush 
are arranged down the front to simulate 
an under-vest. The lace is quite full down 
the front and around the edge of the bodice. 
Elbow sleeves, trimmed to correspond. A 
knotted flot of ribbon is fastened at the 
waist. These bodices are worn either in 
black or colored silks, over a black silk 
skirt. For a young girl, crimson, pale-pink, 
or blue is very pretty and becoming. Four 
yards of silk, three-quarters of a yard of 
plush, eight yards of lace, two yards of 
ribbon for flot at waist, will be required. 
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A BUNDLE-BAG.—ARRASEN EMBROIDERY. 
it i i ice } Watteau Wrapper, 

has three small tucks, and it is edged with ® nice |r eteer oe repre biisalia! 

torchon or Irish guipure lace. The waist is of; Basques, 

fine long cloth, finished with buttons and button-; "> i: sists oF siciris out off, = 


holes up the back, and a casing for string at the; Overskirts, 2... eee ee ee ep ee 35 





waist, The latter is almost unnecessary, as little ; 
ones of this age are now dressed so loosely about ; 
the waist. 
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LADIES’ PATTERNS. 

Any style in this number will be sent’ by mail on 
of full price for corresponding article in price list 
Patterns will be put together and plainly marked. 
designed to order. 

Princess Dress: Plain, 
= na with drapery and trimming, 


50 5 and month of M: 


Combination Walking Suits, : 
Trimmed Skirts, 


recei| 
— é Jackets, 
eens Vv 


Talmas and Dolmans, 
Waterproofs and Circulars, 
Ulsters, 

CHILDREN’S PATTERNS. 
Dresses: Plain, .. 25) Basques and Coats, 
Combination Suits, . . 35, Coats & Vests or Cut 
Skirts and Overskirts, . .25) Wrappers, 
Polonaise: Plain, . .. . ..25|) Waterproofs, 

- Fancy, 35) and Ulsters, 
PATTERNS. 
25) Wienpera. i“... ae 
PEE Tel ote, oe «oe 4 20 Gents’ Shirts, 

ests, 20; “ Wrappers, ... 30 


35 
35 


Skirts .35 
25 


Circulars 


In sending orders for Patterns, please send the number 
ine, also No, of page or figure or any- 
thing definite, and also whether for lady or child. Address, 
Mrs. M. A. Jones, 28 South Eighth Street, Philadelphia. 





‘A BUNDLE-BAG. 


~ BY MRS. 


frame is made of white cardboard of the shape 


given in the diagram, the pieces being sewed 
together. Over this a square silk handkerchief 
is tied, just in the manner of tying a bundle; 


‘ 


JANE WEAVER. 


the four corners are tied together and stitched 
to prevent their becoming loose, Articles of 
work are put in the open divisions, For a 
Christmas, New Years, or Birth-Day gift, this 
would be very nice. . 





ARRASEN EMBROIDERY: COLORED PATTERN. 


BY MRS. 


We are always seeking, in “Peterson,” for} 
new styles of embroidery, as well as novelties of ' 
all other kinds. Our past volumes bear testi- 
mony to this. 


feather-work, straw embroidery, moresque braid- 
ing, etc., etc. We now introduce to our readers, 
and to the American public, a new style of fancy- 
work, called Afrasen Embroidery, giving two 
different patterns of it. This we offer as a 


We were the first, years and? 
years ago, to give designs in crewelswork; 3 


JANE WEAVER. 


Curistmas Girr to the countless patrons of 
* Peterson’? for 1882. 

Arrasen embroidery may be done on any of the 
materials generally used in other embroidery ; 
but it is'worked with chenille, in the place of 
crewels or silk. It can. be done either with or 
without a frame; but by. using one, the work is 
more quickly done. A. number one chenille 
needle should ‘be chosen, and short. needlefuls 
taken. The correct stitch is that known as the 
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PALETOT FOR GIRL. 

stem-stitch, sometimes called the crewel-stitch; ; the ‘following flowers are to be sliidemaiidnan 
which consists of # long stitch forward on the } Clematis, wild-rose and orchids, passion-flowers, 
surface, and a shorter one backward under the } poppies and wheat, sunflowers, poinsettias, aza- 
fabric. A finished appearance will be given to } leas, horse-chestnut in blossom and also in fruit, 
the work by placing the embroidery face down- } apple-blossoms, liliums, pelargoniums, begonias, 
wards upon a folded flannel, and passing a warm } holly, French marigolds and ferns, autumn 
iron over the back, which proceeding sets the } } foliage in rich colorings, daffodils, yellow iris, 
arrasen. Where fine lines are required, it is } primroses, and snowdrops. 

best to use crewel, or gold thread, orembroidery-} We give two designs which may be used for 
silk. } cushions, chair-backs, screens, etc., etc. One is 

As specially suitable for arrasen embroidery, ‘ an iris, the other wild-roses. 
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PALETOT FOR GIRL: WITH SUPPLEMENT. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 


We give, for this month, an engraving of a; 
very stylish paletot, suitable for a girl of from : 
six to eight, or even ten years. Folded in with ; 
the number is a SvuppLement, with full-size : 
patterns by which to eut it out. Any mother, 
without the aid of a dressmaker, by following : 
these patterns, can cut and make the paletot. 

In the September number, for this year, we ° 
gave directions how to transfer these patterns, } 
when desired. We refer old subscribers to that ; 
number, if they wish to transfer. For new sub- ' 
scribers, we shall, early next year, repeat the } 
directions. 

The materjal for this new and elegant affair : 
should be cloth or camel’s-hair, and it should be } 
lined with dark squirrel-fur or other suitable } 
lining. If lined with fur, the edges are to fall } 
below the garment, as seen in the illustration, } 
and form the trimming. The paletot consists of } 
five pieces, viz: 

I,.—Haur or Front. 
II.—Hatr or Back. 
III.—Sieeve. 

IV.—Hatr or Cape: Front. 

V.—Hatr or Care: Back. = 

The notches and lettering show how the pieces 3 ; = 
are joined. The sleeve is gathered at the wrist. } S S 
The cape is lined with the fur; also the edge of j ) SS 
the sleeves. Or, as we said before, if fur is not { 
desirable, then the whole garment may have a; 
wadded and quilted lining, and.only a narrow $ 
band of fur set in between the lining and outside. 
This will produce the same effect of tishming, § 
and will be less expensive.» The muff is made 
of the same material, and ornamented by bande; 
of fur and a bow of satin ribbon. 

We also give, on the Suppnement, four designs 
in embroidery, which are described, on the next 


page, in full. 
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SOFT WORK-BAG. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


This fancy little work-bag is made with Java} ruche which covers the join of the canvas and 
canvas and colored cashmere or silk: The can-;} cashmere together. The bag has a drawing- 
vis is worked with a spray of flowers on each string run in to form a frill, and plaited woolen 
side, done in Kensiagton-stitch, with crewels.and } cord is used for handles. Most useful for a 
gold thread. The’ends of the canvas are fringed ; knitting-bag, as the shape will take the needles 
out and doubled over to form full bunches, and} with convenience. This would make an espe- 
the loose ends are tied with ribbon to match the } cially pretty Christmas gift. 








EMBROIDERIES ON THE SUPPLEMENT. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


In addition to the pattern for a girl’s paletot, ; ; flower, however, being the most suitable. Silks 
given on the SuPPLEMENT, we give several designs or crewels may be employed. The Kensington- 
in embroidery. They are so arranged as not to; stitch (which we have so often described, and cf 
interfere with the lines of the dress-pattern, and ; which we have given illustrations) will be found 
can be cut out if necessary. If it is desired Ai the best to work it with. 
transfer them, directions for that were given in Curr, Pocket, and CotLar, in embroidery, 
the September number, to which we refer. ; for a dress, are three other designs. They may 

A Bayp or Carnations anv ‘Leaves is the; be done in, Kensington-stitch, or else in satin- 
first of these designs. This may be worked on} stitch embroidery. The flowers and leaves may 
¢loth, flannel, linen, or any other material that ; be either in the natural colors, or in one shade of 
is desirable. The’band may be used for 9 variety ‘ any color suitable for the dress. The latter we 
of purposes. The flowers may also be made of } think preferable, as less pronounced, unless the 
any of the shades that make the real carnation : prea is a white one, in which case the natural 
80 beautiful. The leaves may be in various tones ; color.will be prettiest... Embroidery silks or 
of green; the light gray-green of the actual < crewels may be used. a 

(483) 





HANDKERCHIEF-BOX OF PINE CONES. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


A box of the required size is pro- 
cured, and covered on the outside with 
brown cambric; on the inside a silk 
and wadded lining is arranged. First 
select fine cones, and then take off the 
petals, and sew each one in place upon 2 
the foundationbox, the sides first. It = 
is easier to sew these in place upon 
extra pieces of card-board for the sides. = 
The top is done in the same manner, 
only being ornamented in the centre 
by tiny cones, acorns, and a few bright- 
red berries. Then the whole is to be varnished. } brown silk cord to lift the lid. Very pretty pin- 
After drying, add a second coat of varnish. Then } cushion stands are made in the same way. This 
adjust the lining of the box, and add a loop of‘ would be very appropriate for a Christmas gift. 
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NIGHT-GOWN SACHET, Erc., Ero. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


sachet, or for.a lady’s toilet. In the front 
of the number, we add the pattern, full 
size, in detail, that is to be worked on 
it.. The material. may be either white 
cotton canvas crash, Java canvas, or piqué; 
the design should be worked with in- 
grain thread that washes well. Turkey- 
red and dark-blue thread may be used; 
but if preferred, the grecque looks well 
in dark-brown and gold crewels, and the 
buds in the ‘natural color. The same 
design will also serve for a couverpied, 
or for a variety of other things. This 
We give, here,.an illustration for a night-gown | sachet would make a suitable Christmas gift. 











ANTIMACASSAR, OR COUNTERPANE. 


BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 


In the front of the number, ‘we give a design { inch each. The edges of the wider-drawn rows 
for an antimacassar or. counterpane, to be made } are’ worked in large marking-stitch,. as is the 
of coarse white or écru linen, in‘ alternate stripes } outer edge of the ‘narrow outside rows, which 
of “drawn-work”’ and ‘crewel embroidery. ‘are simply tied with a long stitch between each 

The three dvawn stripes in the centre of the } division. The centre stripe has about six threads 
design measure one inch 'éach'in width, the two } tied together tightly im the middle, and the cotton 
outer ones ‘half an inch each. The worked } or:wool carried onto the next bunch without 


bands between each open work are half an’ drawing them too closely together. . The two 
(484) 
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DESIGN FOR TOE OF 
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BATH-SLIPPER. 
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proad open rows are eight threads divided into ; work; but of course colors must be selected te 


two fours, and crossed by bringing the thread 
under the lower four, and over the upper. The 
two outer bands between the open rows are 
worked with a row of raised spois at equal 
distances. The other two rows are worked in 
chain-stitch. The broad embroidered band is 
worked in stem-stitch, with two different colors 
or shades of crewel threaded together in the 
needle. 

The colors most admired are orange and brown 
for the stem-stitch, and an opal-blue for the open 


match or harmonize with the rest of the furni- 
ture. The edge of the counterpane, if it is a 
counterpane that is worked, should be done in 
broad buttonhole-stitch, either in scallops or 
plain straight edge, with the colors used for 
} the stem-stitch. ‘For an antimacassar, the ends 
should be fringed out, and knotted with the two 
crewels, the sides in buttonhole-stitch. The 
open work may be done with good coarse ingrain 
thread instead of the wool, if that should be 
preferred. 








DESIGN FOR TOE OF BATH-SLIPPER. 


BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 


/ 


so, 


Flannel of the thick kind used for bath- 
blankets is the best; common flannel or serge 
may be used, but must be lined after the em- 
broidery is done.. We give the design in full 
size, and the embroidery is worked in two shades 
of any color; one portion of the leaf being 
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light, the other dark. The arabesque lines 
which connect the leaves are done in gold-colored 
silk. These slippers are made up on cork soles 
with no heels. They would be particularly 
appropriate for a Christmas, New Year’s, or even 
for a Birth-Day gift. 





THE SHELL BASKET. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


. 


This is an exceptionally beautiful affair, and 
very easily made. Procure a sea-shell of almost 
any kind exeept the very commonest, and cover 
the lower side with plush appliqué, which is 
itself to.be-covered with embroidery au passé. 
The lining is plaited satin, and the handle is 
twisted with cord, terminating with tassels. 








NURSERY TABLE-CLOTH, OR RUG. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER, 


If for a table-cloth, the material should be of ; in-either case are cut’ out of flannel or cloth of 
stot unbleached muslin; if for a rug; of:very } varions.colors. Those ladies who can sketeh will 
stout eloth, which should be lined. The designs } find it easy to enlarge the figures to almost a life 

(486) taoh ot ' 








WALL POCKET. 487 
size for a rug; for a table-cloth‘in smaller di- ; silk, etc.; be first tacked on, and then be secured 
mensions, they should first be cut in paper, then {to the foundation by firm buttonhole stitches, 
in suitable materials, as serge, merino, cashmere, } with silk to match the color of the design. 











WALL POCKET. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 
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This useful receptacle for odds and ends is ; Loops of'.cord: are attached; to suspend it to the 
made of silk or Woolen brocade, enriched by } wall. 
outlines of colored silks or gold thread. The} Cretonne, or Java canvas, worked in outline, 
nounting is plush, of the groundwork shade ; and } may be used instead of the brocade, if a less ex- 
in the worsted fringe all the colors are repeated. ) pensive article be desired. 





EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 
“Prrerson” For 1883! 
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Greater InpuceMENts THAN ; 


Tue PrRoresstonaL Beauty question has acquired new 
interest from the advent of Mrs, Langtry in this country. 


Ever !|—We call attention to the Prospectus for 1883, on the ‘ It is quite a mistake, however, to suppose that it is a new 


last page of the cover. 


We claim there that “ Peterson” is 2 thing to talk about handsome women in the newspapers, or 
both better and cheaper than any magazine of its kind. That; at the clubs, or in general society. 


Things were just the 


the public at large admits the justice of this claim, is proved } same, if not worse, a hundred and more years ago. When 
by the fact that “ Peterson ” has now, and has had for years, ‘ the beantiful Misses Gunning came to London, about the 
the largest circulation of any lady’s book in the United States, ; middle of the last century, they were talked of everywhere; 
or even in the world. Yet for 1883, “ Peterson” will be still $ people crowded to the theatres and to Vauxhall to see them; 
further improved ; and the reading matter especially will be ; and when they walked in the Park, they were literally 


greatly increased. 

We claim that “Peterson” combines more desirable 
qualities than any other magazine. Its. steel-engravings 
are the finest, and a steel-engraving is the finest of all en- 
gravings. Its stories are the best published; no lady's book 


has such contributors. In its fashion department, it has long $ 


been acknowledged to be pre-eminent; its styles are the 
newest and most elegant; its superb colored plates, printed 
from steel, have no rivals. The pattern-sheets given as 
Supplements, each month, and the “ Every-Day ” department, 
make it also indispensable in a family, as a matter of economy. 
Its illustrated stories and other articles are another desirabl 





mobbed, if Horace Walpole is to be believed. Things, after 
all, are not quite so bad now. We refer to this, not to say 
that Mrs. Langtry is a professional beauty, but to call 
attention to Mr. Benedict's novelet, which we shall begin 
in January, and which is really about the best thing of the 
kind he has ever written. Apropos of Mrs. Langtry, we 
published a portrait of hef in our February number for 
1879, under the title of “The Beauty Of The Season.” It 
is, we think, the best of the many portraits of her. 
Atways ARRANGE cut flowers, yourself, if possible. If 
you delegate the task to anybody else, ten chances to one the 





feature.. Where but one magazine is taken, “ Peterson” 


result will not please you. On the arrival of a basket of 


should be that magazine; and every family that pretends to ; flowers, the best thing to be done with them is to plunge 


culture should take at least one magazine. 


themhead foremost into a basin of water, and leave them 


We continue to offer four kinds of clubs. For one‘ there for about a quarter of an hour; they should then be 


kind, the premium is the unrivaled engraving: 


“ Christ ; 


Before Pilate,” or Dlustrated, or Photograph Album. For i 


another kind, the premium is a copy of “Peterson” for 
1883. For still another kind, there are two premiums: the 
engraving, or either of the Albums, and also a copy of 
“Peterson.” For our very largest clubs, the magazine and 
both the engraving and either of the Albums, are given, three 
premiums in all! No other magazine. offers such induce- 
ments. Only our immense circulation enables us to do it. 

Now is the time to get up clubs, Everybody will subscribe 
for “Peterson,” if its merits and cheapness are fairly put 
before them. Be first in the field. A specimen will be sent, 
gratis, if written for, Do not losé @ moment. 

Boxes Wuicn Sranp in bed-rooms can always be made 
to look like ottomans by means of chintz ccvers, cut exactly 
to their size, with a slight fullness allowed for lifting them. 
‘A set of portable folding-pegs nailed on to the door, and a 
chintz curtain to match the box-covers, suspended over 
them by means of rings, forms at once a portiére and a 
wardrobe. Three rings, large enough to slip over the three 
topmost pegs, will be sufficient to hang the curtain; and it 
should be weighted with shc t at the bottom to keep it down. 
A book-shelf is another conrenience seldom found in bed- 
rooms destined for tempora‘y occupants. One may easily 
be made with two wooden bo wds, covered with black paper, 
two holes being bored at each end for a double red string to 
pass through. This folds up « uite flat, and is a most useful 
addition. 

Ovr Cueistmas Girt to our subscribers, this year, is the 
superb colored pattern, or rather patterns, in “ Arrasen 
Dinbroidery.” The cost of these elaborately-colored designs 
is so great that this is the only magazine that can afford 
them. Other periodicals fill their books with cheap and 
showy clap-trap, but what “ Peterson” gives hes solid merit, 

* and is m(dB8) best of its kind. 


§ 





taken out, the ends of the stalks cut and put into water at 
once, and kept in a cool place till arranged. Geraniums 
must, however, be excepted from the overhead bath, as it 
#poils the velvety texture of the petals. Flowers, to travel 
well, should be gathered perfectly dry, and then put into 
water, not too closely pressed together, for a few hour. 
They should then be packed in a perfectly dry box (an 
air-tight tin one is best), and covered with leaves, without 
avy moisture, 

Lace Warsrcoats for smartening up dresses can be made 
by ladies for their own wear. There is a band of satin or 
velvet around the throat, with a plaiting of lace above; then 
the foundation and shape of the waistcoat is cut out in black 
net, and the lace fastened at the throat arranged full, and 
drawn in just above the waist, then slightly spread out be- 
low, according to the length of the bodice. There are three 
horizontal satin straps, each an inch wide, at the waist, at 
distances. The cuffs are of folded lace, with two narrower 
straps on the outside of the arm. 

More THan Seventy-Five THovsanp Dotiars were 
spent, this year, on the embellishments of this magazine 
alone. The cheap lithographs, miscalled steel-plates, issued 
by other magazines, cost little or nothing, comparatively. 
But “ Peterson ” has the best of everything: steel-engravings, 
colored fashion-plates, etc., etc., and has always found that 
there are people of taste to recognize this. Hence our 
unexampled success. “To see ‘Peterson’ on a centre 
table,” writes a lady,“ proves the refinement of the family.” 

Wuen Ir Was Fresr Parnrep, the picture of “Christ 
Before: Pilate” was exhibited for a while in the chief towns 
of Germany. In Vienna, it brought in fifty thousand dollars 
in two months; while in Pesth, the residence of the artist, 
it netted sixty thousand dollars in six weeks. There never 
was & picture painted that has excited such interest. 
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are sent, gratis, if written for, td get up clubs with. 


. recommendation: that they can be worn with any dress. 
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Ove Great Premrom For 1883.—For our principal pre- 
nium for getting up clubs for 1883, we offer the most valuable 
engraving ever issued, either by us or by anybody else. This 
is an original steel-engraving, (27 inches by 20,) after Mun- 
caksy’s great painting, “Christ Before Pilate”—perhaps the ' 
most wonderful of the century. The picture is one to appeal | 
to every heart. It is so real that the spectator seems to 
be actually present. The prominent object is the patient, 
forgiving, divine face of Christ, yet also that of the “Man 
of Sorrows and acquainted with grief” Then there is 
Pilate, with his puzzled, hesitating air; the angry hate, 
the scowling brows of the High Priests and Scribes; and 
more than all, the unspeakable pathos in the countenance 
of the pitying young mother, who, with her babe in her 
arma, stands looking on from one corner. Never before was 
that ever memorable scene so vividly conceived, much less 
so successfully and powerfully depicted. No family in the 
land should be without this engraving. 

But as there may be some persons who already have their 
walls covered with engravings, we offer in place of the 
“Christ Before Pilate,” either our Illustrated Quarto Album, 
or a handsome Photograph Album, gilt. In all such cases, 
however, say which Album is preferred. 

For many clubs, an extra copy of the magazine will be 
sent. For others, and larger ones, a copy of the engraving 
or either of the Albums. The inducements to get up clubs 
were never before so. great, and probably will never be so 
great again. But see the Prospectus. 

Now is the time to get up clubs for 1883. If you defer too ; 
long, others may get ahead of you. Every year we receive g 
letters saying: “If I had commenced sooner, I could have § 
done much better, for everybody likes Peterson.” Specimens $ 





Fiat Lace Boas are quite fashionable; and have this 





They are made of a long flat band of pheasants’ feathers. } 
The width of the whole is about five, inches, and the { 
pheasants’ feathers fall over each other just.as they do on { 
the neck of the bird. This new and delightful boa is three 
yards long, and is tied at the neck and waist with wide 
brown satin ribbons. This boa would be beautiful in pea- 
cocks’ neck-feathers. 


“So CompLeTELy Fuurirs.”—The, Nebraska Press says of 
this magazine: “We know none that so completely fulfils 
all the qualifications for a lady’s book; and that is the 
Teason, doubtless, why ‘ Peterson’ has had such a long and 
enduring popularity.” 


“T’ve Lost a Great Deat.”—A lady writes, who had 
never subscribed to “ Peterson” before 1882: “I feel I’ve lost 
& great deal all these years, and I have now persuaded my 
friends of the same: hence this club.” 


“Patrerns Are So Goop.”—A lady writes, “I cannot tell 
how I have missed ‘ Petersen,’ this year: its patterns are so 
good, and such a help to me in making up my children’s 
clothes and my own.” 


Bows Anp Lone Enps of ribbon on the shoulder are 
revived. Ribbon, indeed, will play a most important part 
on dresses this winter. Nothing is prettier. 


Ler Every Sussonriser for this magazine make it a point 





. to get-us dn additional one for 1883. We want, next year, 


to print two hundred thousand copies. 
Vou. LXXXII.—34, 


Remit Earty.—The January numVer will be ready about 
the twentieth of November—a little in advance of the usual 
time; and will contain, for its first steel-plate, the most 
beautiful engraving ever issued by any magazime—even by 
ourselves. Those who send first will get the earliest impres- 
sions of this exquisite picture. 

“TI Trrep To Do Wirnovt.”—A resident of the far West 
writes: “ The‘crops were so bad last fall that I tried to do 
without ‘ Peterson’ this. year; but: I find I can do without 
anything else better; and as the crops’ are good this fall, 
I am able to send you, as you see, quite a large club.” 


Tue Exrra Cory of the magazine, for a premium, is a 
good thing to work for, as you will then receive a number 
every month ; and one number of “ Peterson” contains as 
much reading as a new novel, and has all the engravings, 
etc., in addition.. Think of that! 


“None Equat. To Ir.”—An old subscriber writes : “I was 
induced, this year, to try something else; but there is 
nothing, all around, so good as‘ ‘ Peterson;’ and hence I 
came back early, and shall continue ‘a life-subseriber.” 





NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 

Elfin Land, Poems by Josephine Pollard. Desigus by 
Walter Saterlee. 1, vol., long 4to. New, York: George W. 
Harlan & Oo.—The children of this generation. have pleas- 
mres that the children of the past never knew. At least 
this is true as to the books published for them. Thirty 
years ago, there was nothing like this “ Blfia Land.” to be 


‘had at any price—even in England, much less here. The 


illustrations are in colors, spirited in drawing, and very 
effective in every way. The poems are by one of our own 
contributors. We have not seen anything this year more 
suitable for a Christmas or New Year's gift. 

Aphorisms. ‘By Marie, Freifrau Von Ebner-Eschenbach. 
Translated by Mrs. Armis Lee Wistar. 1 vol.,12mo, Phila 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott & Oo.—Most of these are very 
excellent. Some of them are too cynical, and therefore 
only half truths. To believe them, one must think that all 
nobleness has gone out.of life. But they are invariably 
neatly, and often epigrammatically, expressed. 

Faustine. By “Rita.” ‘1 tol., 12mo. Philadelphia: J. 
B. Lippincott & Co.—In ‘some respects, this novel reminds 


$ us of “Ouida,” though itis not as bad, either artistically or 


otherwise. The ‘story is a very interesting one, and would 
have been more 80, if the author had been hér own self, and 
not an imitator. In justice to her, however, she is prob- 
ably unconscious of this influence. 

A Paladin Of Finance.» By Henry, Jenkins, :1) voli 12mo. 
Boston: J. 8. Osgood & Co.—This is.quite in the manner of 
Daudet. The scene is laid in Paris, If it had been written 
by anybody but the author of “ Ginx’s Baby,” it would have 
been considered remarkable. The style is incisive, often 
epigrammatic; better than the story; in fact, the author is 
an essayist, rather than a novelist. , 

Christmas Rhymes And New, Year's Chimes, By Mary D. 
Brine. 1 vol., long 4to.. New York: George W. Harlan & 
Co.—What we have said elsewhere of “ Elfin Land” we can 
honestly repeat of this pretty little yolume. The illustra- 
tions here, however, are not in colors. But, they are more 
numerous, and, if possible, more spirited. 

Look Before You Leap. By Mrs, Alexander. 1 vol., 12mo. 
New York: '\H. Holt 4 Co.—If this were by any other writer 
than the author of “His Dearest Foe,” it would be con- 
sidered a work of merit. But it is so inferior to that novel, 
or even to “The Wooing o’ It,” that relatively it seems 
quite poor. 
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4, “OUR ARM-CHAIR. Doctor Osgood, of Provigence, Doctor Tully, of New 
“Tie Best. anp Cuearest,”—The newspapers, without } Haven, and subsequently Doctor Norwood, of South Caro- 
an exception, continue to call “Peterson” the best as well as $ lina—with many others, of whom the writer was one— 
cheapest of the lady’s books, The Providence (R. I.) Press } brought this agent into prominent notice by claiming for 
says: We know no magazine that so completely fulfils all : it the power to réduce the pulse at will. Hence it became a 
the qualifications of a lady’s book.” Says the Chatham { &Teat antiphlogistic or anti-inflammatory agent in pneu- 
(Mass.) Monitor: “It is but two dollars a year, much less | monia, cardiac affections, inflammatory rheumatism, and all 
than. is asked for any other ¢f equal merit.” The Attic } inflammations‘attended with exalted circulation. Since its 
(N. ¥.) News says: “TPhe.low price of this monthly is { troduction to the old school profession, bleeding has 
another thing to consider: yet-there is nothing ‘catch- } W®264; the lancet—that “minuté instrument of mighty 
penny’ about it: though-‘always exceptionally good, the { ™i8clief”—has been abandoned, and now lies rusting and 


last. number .ige brilliant.” The New (Kansas) hee pale 
dasqepepelly:. rilit : ; and ruddy, the weal md strong, were alike b vided 


| they were Attacked’ with pneumonia, or any seyere attack 
whatever, if high fevér, severe headache, and a‘strong full 
pulse were present. If a poor lean anemic washerwoman 
of to-day: by* exposure; was taken ill with pleurisy or 
mnonia, to-morrow she was freely bled. To-day, she 


City says: “Its numergus. tales, poems, etc., etc., the work 
of the best int@lectand most refined taste, continue to make 
‘ Peterson's’ a magazine-which no family should be with- 
out.” Says the Washington (PD. C.) Tribune: “ The litera- 
ture is chaste and pure, for nothing finds its way into this 


} neglected ffi its little vélvet-lined box. Former 





exclusively lady's magazine which is in the slightest degree 

offensive.” The Dubuque (Iowa) Herald calls attention to 

the fact that “ the stories are all original and all first-class,” 

not second-rate trash, copied from low-class English peri- 
’ odicals, as is the case with so many others; The Lexington 

(Minn.) Bulletin dwells on the fact that “with each copy 

of the magazine is enclosed just such a dress, or other paper 

pattern, as a lady needs.” The Lapeer (Mich 

says: “It is foolish for other publishers to.atj 

pete with it.” Hundreds of similar yoti¢ 

table. We quote these few, so that persotia 

up clubs may show ‘their friends what é 

the other lady’s books, think of the su 

erson,” 


Horsrorp’s Actp Puospuate.—Overworked Nervous Sys- 
tems. Dr. Edward L. Duer, Philadelphia, says: “I consider 
it valuable in overworked nervous systems.” 

Tue Comine Fasnion.—In writing of what is to be espe- 

«cially in fashion, it is necessary to have seen the leading 
+modistes of our large cities, and after interviewing them, 


- draw one’s conclusions. The season is now so far advanced, ; 


that the surety of the continuance, and even increase, in the 
rush for velvets and velyeteens is assured. Among the 
latter goods, as last season, the favorite continues to be the 
Nonpareil Velveteen, which. comes in-all shades, and while 
- costing about one-third as much as Lyons velvet, when 
. made with pile-up cannot be told from it except by experts, 
Hence it is to a very large extent superseding velvet for 
full costumes and children’s garments; and for those who 
wish to be in the style, and at the same time economize, we 
- would recommend it. 


‘ 





MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 
(Mepreat Borany—Or THE GARDEN, Frecp, AND Forest.] 
BY ABRAM LIVEZEY, A. M., M.D. 
No. XII.—Hetiesore, AMERICAN—VERATRUM VIRIDD. 
Caled also Indian Poke, and even Poke-root, in some 
localities, by the ignorant. Stem, two to four or five feet 
high; round, striated, solid, pubescent, clothed with large 
elliptic, plicate, and many-nerved bright-green leaves; and 
terminating in @ bracteate racemose panicle of greenish- 
yellow monoicously polygamous flowers. The leaves are 
sheath-clasping, five to ten inches long, and three to five 
inches wide; the panicle is pyramidal, and eight to twelve 
iuches long. 
It is found in swamps and borders of damp thickets; 
along streathlets, in-company with the Ictodes fetida or 
+ skunk cabbage. 


lacked blood, and needed iron; to-morrow she was sick 
with the bug-bear inflammation, and she had too much 
blood, and was bled! Meilicine is progressive. Many an 
honest man’s flesh and blood have been cast wpon the dung- 
hill, or converted into guano, in times past, by repeated 
bleedings, calomel and jalap, salts and senna, antimonials, 
etc, Of course, in the expressive language of the late Pro- 
fessor T. D. Mitchell, many “triumphed over the disease 
and the folly of the doctors,” whilst others were “slaugh- 
tered in the quiet sick-room.”—(Doctor Frank). Happily 
for the human race, inflammatory diseases can now be 
arrested by our aconite, bryonia, phosphorus, veratrum 
viride, etc.—in very small doses, too—with prudent diet, 
good nursing, spongings—and ice (which, in the palmy 
days of the lancet and calomel, was wholly interdicted). 
Truly, we progress. 

Doctor Hale says of veratrum: “It is worth all other 
mediciries combined in pleuro-pneumonia and all inflam- 
matory diseases.” Acts promptly in small doses in pneu- 
monia and convulsions of children ; in puerperal convulsions, 
in ten to fifteen-drop doses, every two or three hours, when 
pulse is one hundred and sixty ; in cerebro-spinal meningitis; 
congestive headache or cerebral congestion with throbbing ; 
spasmodic affections of the stomach with vomiting, in minute 
doses; chorea or St. Vitus’ dance, two to five drops every 
three hours; violent palpitations; typhoid dysentery ; or- 
chitis; dysmenorrhea, in drop doses every half-hour. He 
cites, the case. of a child, with watery diarrhea, reduced to 





¢ skin and bones—pulse one hundred and sixty, eyes rolled 


upward, head turning from side to side—cured promptly 
with minute doses of tincture veratrum viride. The writer's 
experience with it has been most extensive for twenty-five 
years, and he could not do justice to many patients without 
its use. And if any mother has a family physician who 
“ pooh-poohs ” this agent, she had better dismiss him sum- 
marily, It is an agent, however, too active and powerful, 
for good or for evil, for mothers to nse without the advice, 
and under directions, of their family attendant. 





PUZZLE DEPARTMENT. 


4a Everythiug relating to this department must be sent 
to GEORGE CHINN, Marsieneap, Mass. All communi- 
cations are to be headed: “For Pererson’s.” All are invited 
to send answers, also to contribute original puzzles, which 
should be'accompanied by the answers. 


No. 179.—Worp-Squarez. 

1. A state of Mexico. 2. Officers of a king’s stables. 
8,. Dehiscent pods. 4. A variety of starch. 5. Radical. 
6. Crenelated. 7. A hard substance on a horse’s knee. 

Baltimore, Md, Hat Hazarp. 
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ueoNew COOK-BOOK. 
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No. 180, PATIONS. 
1. : ncopate speed, ait leave malignity. 
2 yncopate bark, and leave to clear, 
3. Sy yncopith floor, and leave fortune. 


Marblehead, Mass, GEESEE, 
Pe 


No. 181.—Howur-Grass. ; 
2. Twisted. 3. To foment. 4. Metal. 
A tree, 7. A fixed spot. 8. Spasmodic. 9. A 


1. A plant. 
Jetter, 6. 
plant. 

Catrals—A certain kind of puzzle. 

bernt, N.Y. 


1. Run, 
with us, 
[ hope King Alcohol will some day be dethroned. 

3. There is Mary with a cat in Her arms. 

4. My grapes do very well on the new trellis. 

5. Is it not time for the weev: ie weather’to he! 
rise in flour? ‘ s§ 

6. Rough himself, he is always telling 

am. 

Lawrence, Mass, 


ed's home, and ask him to go 


9 


Answers Next Month. 
Answers To Puzzies 1n THE NOVEMBER NUMBER, 
No. 175. 
Abram Garfield. - 


No. 176, 
May fortune weave a wreath for you, 
Of all the choicest flowers; 
May all your birthdays bright ones be, 
And all your days be happy hours. 


No. 177. 


1. Dover. 2. Helena. 3. Lowell. 4. Walla Walla. 
6. Boston, 6, Troy. 





OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 

4@-Every Receipt in this Cook-Book has been tested by a 
practical housekeeper. 

CHRISTMAS COOKERY. 

Turkey—The young hen turkey, when large enough, is 
considered best, being plumper and generally fatter than 
the male; but a young male is preferable to an old hen. In 
buying turkeys, bear the following facts in mind: The legs 
of a young hen are black ; the male also has black legs, but 
he is provided with small spurs. An old hen has red and 
rough legs; an old male bird’s legs are very rough, and the 
spurs are long. The fattest turkeys are the best; they can- 
not be too fat. ‘The breast shonld be broad and the skin 
white, The bird is fresh enough as long as the legs are not 
stiff. 


Boiled Turkey.—After drawing, wash -the bird inside ex-.; 


5. A} 


is 


Hank Keane idite, ‘ 


ceedingly cl 2 
with br or oyster stuffing. 
In trussing it, draw the legs into the break the breast- 
bone, arid give the bird,as round and play 
as possible; tie it in a floured cloth, wit 
; lemon on the breast. Put it into plenty of / 
into ag much boiling water as will rise an in 
when it has boiled ten minutes,-cool it down 
> of cold water, and then take out a portion of it, 
uch as will keep the bird entirely covered 
3 for table. Clear off the scum on ab 
Burface, and boil the bird very geutly an 
4 half to two hours and a quarter, according to size, 
oyster stuffing is used, a large tureen of rich oyster 
should be served with it; but celery sauce, good white sa’ 
or chopped parsley in dewen butter, will answer otherwi 
Turkey Scallop—Cut the meat from fhe bones of a cold 
turkey léft from dinner the day before; remove the Vits of” 
ékin and gristle, and chop the rest up very fiAs? Put on the 
m. of a buttered dish a layer of bread-crumb; moiste 
slightly with milk, that it may not absorb all the j 
al laye the minced turkey, “with bits of 4 
¥, ‘salt’ Bhd mall pieces of butter; then" 


1 water, Or. 
ve it, and 
addition 
only 


he of. erumb; and so on until the dish is nearly 

Before putting on ‘the upper crust, pour in the gravy 

left from the turkey, add a little Worcester sance, ketchup, 

Have pons more plier seasoned with salt 
it smooth’ a . 


id, butter. 


plate over the’ dish 
gidts,. showing tlie whole is 
: take three-quarters of an howr. 

Ragout of Turkey. ld turkey that is left over 
from a roast or boil into bits h long; putinto a sauce- 
pan the gravy left from the roast Wading a little water if the 
quantity be small; add a tablespoonfek of butter, a tea- 
spoonful of some pungent sauce, half a litt : 
and a little salt; when it boils up, put in th 
very gently for ten minutes, and then stir ina t 
of browned flour wet in a little cold water; adda 
glassful of sherry or Madeira; boil up once, and serve in 
covered dish. A ragout without wine is sometimes pre- 
ferred. 

Excellent Turkey Hash.—Chop quite fine two good-sized 
onions; put in a hot frying-pan, with enough of beef- 
dripping and butter to fry them till tender; then add a pint 
and a half of chopped turkey, with salt and pepper to taste, 
and a little thyme; add boiling water enough to moisten, 
without making much gravy; a very little browned flour 
sifted in and stirred. Boil it up and serve; or it may be 
turned over half-slices of buttered toast. 

Turkey with Oysters.—Cut the turkey up very fine—that is, 
cold roast or boiled turkey. Puta layer of turkey and one 
of oysters alternately. Season with cream, butter, pepper, 
salt, a little nutmeg, an onion, and strew crumbs of bread 
and small pieces of butter on the top, and bake it, When 
the oysters are done, serve it. : 

Bread Sauce for a Roast Fowl.—Chop a small onion fine, 
and boil it in a pint of milk for five minutes; then add 
about ten ounces of bread-crumb, a bit of butter, pepper, 
and salt to season ; stir the whole on the fire for ten minutes, 
Do not let it boil. 


thoroughly cook 
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. DESSERTS. 


Superfine Plum Pudding.—Four ounces of grated bread, 
two ounces of flour, half a pound of stoned raisins, half a 
pound of currants, half a pound of finely-shred suet, half a 
; teaspoonful of grated nutmeg, (or less if preferred,) a little 
; cinnamon, quarter of a pound of fine moiet sugar, three 
} ounces of mixed peel, two ounces of blauched aud chopped 
} almonds, Beat four eggs well, a little. milk, a glass of 
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brahdy, and then mix in the flour and all the other ingredi- 
ents; boil in a well-buttered mould for at least eight hours ; 
the more a plum pudding is boiled the richer it becomes. 

Another —One pound of suet, one pound of plums, one and 
a half pounds of currants, one pound opgples, one pound of 
sugar, a slice of cooked beef, one niftmeg, quarter of an 
ounce of allspice, a teaspoonful of ginger, a pinch of 
cayenne, half a pound of mixed candied peel, a teaspoonful 
of salt, the peel and juice of two lemons, one glass of 
braydy, and one of sherry, or half a pint of strong cider; the 
currants to be well washed and dried; all the ingredients to 
be chopped fine and well mixed. The beef can be omitted 
at pleasure. 

Mince-Meat.—Two and a half pounds of suet, two and a 
half pounds of apples, two pounds of raisins, two pounds of 
currants, half a pound of mixed candied peel, two pounds of 
moist sugar, two large nutmegs grated, three or four lemons, 
peel grated and juice; all these ingredients to be well mixed 
and very finely chopped; add a pint of brandy or goud cider. 
Press it in a stone jar and keep it in a cool place, and it will 
remain good for ménths. 

Marmalade Pudding,—Take half a pound of bread-crumb, 
six ounces of beef suet, very finely chopped; mix the two 
together, with three tablespoonfuls .of marmalade, three 
tablespoonfuls of loaf-sugar, the grated rind and juice of a 
lemon, and a teaspoonful of carbonate of soda; then grad- $ 
ually stir into the mixture three eggs, beaten up; pour into 
a plain mould, and steam it for three and a half hours. 
Serve with wine sauce. 

Cheap Plum Pudding.—Three-quarters of a pound of suet, 
one pound of fine bread-crumb, three good spoonfuls of 
flour, one pound of best raisins, one pound or more currants, 
quarter of a pound of lemon-peel, and a little sugar if 
preferred. Beat up seven eggs, and mix all the ingredients 
well together; boil first time six hours, second time two 
hours, 





Another —Two pounds of snet, two pounds of flour, three 
and a quarter pounds of currants, three and a quarter pounds 1 
of raisins, two and a half pounds of sugar, one pound of all : 7 
peels mixed, one ounce of mixed spice and ginger, two tea- Crram-CoLORED CAMEL’s-Hair. 
cups of brandy, eighteen eggs, one and a half pints of milk. 


To be boiled eleven hours. 


Lemon Pudding.—Weight of two eggs in butter, which 
beat to a cream; saine weight of flour, same of pounded ; 
white sugar, the grated rind and juice of two lemons; bake } 
half an hour in a small flat pie-dish, with a rim of paste 
around the edge; serve with sifted sugar on the top; send it ; 
up very hot. 

A Good Pudding.—Four ounces each of flour, suet, cur- 
rants; raisins, and bread-crumb; two tablespoonfuls of 
treacle, and half a pint of milk. Mix all well together, and 
boil in a mould three hours. Serve with wine or brandy 
sauce. 

MISCELLANEOUS TABLE RECEIPTS. 


Parsley and. Butter Sauce.—Melt one ounce of butter, and 
add to it a dessertspoonful of flour, salt, and white pepper 
to taste; stir on the fire for a couple of minutes, add a little 
more than a tumblerful of boiling water by degrees,.and a ; 
small quantity of parsley, blanched and finely chopped; 
keep on stirring for five minutes, but do not let the sauce 
boil. 

Ham Omelet.—it is easily and quiekly made, and relishes 
well; beat four eggs till quite feathery, then add three large 
spoonfuls of finely-minced ham; butter the frying-pan well, } 
and pour all in; when well set, roll up all like a jelly-roll, 
and serve immediately. A steady and moderate fire is 
always necessary to make a nice omelet. 

‘ridge.—Put some water on the fire, when it boils throw 
in a little salt, then take some coarse oatmeal, sprinkle slowly 3 





in with one hand, stir continually with wooden spoon till 
sufficiently thick ; serve quickly, eat with milk, treacle, or 
sugar, or butter. The whole time of making should take 
about half an hour. 

Mustard Sauce, Very Good with, Boiled Beef—Two table- 
spoonfuls of mustard, mixed with a small teacupful of vine- 
gar, two ounces of butter, one egg, and two lumps of sugar, 
and as much of the liquid that the beef is boiled in as to 
mix it to the consistency of cream; then boil as you would 
melted butter. 


Cheese Sandwiches. — Take two-thirds of good cheese, 
grated, and one-third of butter ; add a little cream; pound 
all together in a mortar; then spread it on slices of brown 
bread ; lay another slice over each; press them gently to- 
gether, and cut them in small square pieces. 
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Fig. 1.— Watkine-Dress, oF CLARET-COLORED CASHMERE. 
The skirt has one deep flounce, which is side-plaited, except 
in front, where it is plain. The cloak is of brown cloth, 
made sacque-shape, with wide full sleeves set in. The 
sleeves are put in the armhole with a little fullness at the 
top, a fashion sometimes employed in dress sleeves. The 
collar, trimming around the sleeves and down the front, 
is of brown fur. Hat with a fur brim, and trimmed with 
claret-colored feathers. 


Fie. 11.—-Watkine-Dress, or Terra-Corra CoLorep 
Camet’s-Hatr. The skirt is laid in long plaits. The drapery 
is of terra-cotta colored silk, striped with velvet, and of the 
same color as the skirt. It is short in front, and falls in 
puffed drapery at the back. Jacket of the camel’s-hair, 
close-fitting and cut away in front. Bonnet of white felt, 
trimmed with terra-cotta colored velvet. 

Fic. 11.—Visirine-Dress AND RecEprion-Dress, oF 
The skirt is a draped 
polonaise, and has a side-plaited flounce at the bottom. It 
is made long enough to drape up at the sides, and falls in 
loose drapery at the back. There is a full collar of Spanish 
lace, which extends down the whole front of the dress in a 
jabot, and passes around the bottom of the skirt, falling over 


3 the plaited flounce. A jacket is simulated by a row of 


Spanish lace at the sides. Black velvet hat. 

Fig. tv.—VisrtTinc oR Receprion-Dress, or DARK-Brown 
Vetveteen. The skirt is plain. and the jacket, which is of 
the velveteen, opens in front over a vest, and is trimmed 
with white silk open-work embroidery down the front and 
on the sleeves. The overskirt is of light almond-colored 
camel’s-hair, laid in upright plaits in front, and falls in loose 
puffs on the skirt at the back. The vest is also of the 
camel’s-hair, Hat of brown velvet, trimmed with almond- 
colored and brown plumes. 

Fig. v.—Carrtace-Dress, oF Brown Srix, made with a 
short train, and trimmed with two side-plaited flounces in 
front.. At the back is but one flounce, the drapery falling ta 
the top of it. The cloak is of brown embossed velvet, made 
sacque-shape, cut so as to be laid in several plaits below the 
waist. The sleeves are large and open. The collar, sleeves, 
and bottom of the cloak are trimmed with chenille fringe. 
A large bow of moiré ribbon trims the back, where the 
plaits are laid. Brown velvet bonnet, with very pale-pink 
feather. 

Figs. vi AND vil.—Hovuse-Dress, Fronr anp Back, oF 
Fing-Srrirep Wooten Marteriau. The skirt is plaited per- 
pendicularly, and the scarf-tunic horizontally. The blouse- 
body fits the figure closely, and the waistband is of the dress 
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material. At thejpack of the skirt is a double puff, and the 
back of the bodice is laid in plaits. 

Fie. vit1.—Croak, or Brack Satin, with Raisep VEL- 
vet Frowers. The bottom of the cloak has a band of wide 
black fut. The cape is finished with “sling sleeves,” and is 
lined with very dark-red satin, and is edged with a velvet 
band, which is finished with braiding. There is a bow and 
ends at the back, of black velvet. Black velvet. toque, with 
a band of fur around the crown. 





Fic. 1x.—Wa.kinc-Dress, or Gray WooLen, TRIMMED 
with DarRK Prune-Cotorep Velver. The bodice is cut 
with deep basques, losing side-paniers, which terminate 
at the back in fall and handsome draperies. Broad bands of 
velvet trim the upper part of the costume. The collar and 
cuffs are of the velvet. The underskirt is composed of two 
deep plaited flounces. 

Fic. x.—Watkine-Dress. The skirt is of fawn-colored 
camel’s-hair. The cloak is of black camel’s-hair, trimmed 
with wide Spanish lace at the bottom. A narrower lace 
finishes the dolman-shaped sleeves, while a narrower still is 
put in jabot style down the front, and above that on the 
edge of the sleeves. Fawn-colored felt hat aud feathers. 

Fic. xt—WaALk1nG-Dress, oF WooLen Priam. The skirt 
has one natrow and one deep kilted flounce. The wrap is 
of the same material as the dress, with a band crossing in 
front over the hips. The two deep capes have a standing 
collar. Dark-green felt hat. 

Fic. x11.—Hovse-Dress, oF CHECKED AND PLAIN WOOLEN. 
The skirt is of alternate plaits of the two materials, headed 
by folds of the checked fabric. The jacket fastens with 
three buttons at the waist, over a checked waistcoat. It 
has revers in front and a plaited basque at the back. . This 
would also make an admirable street-dress, or would also be 
very stylish if made in silk. 

Fic. xm1.—Hovse-Dress, of Dark-GREEN SATIN AND i 
Brocué. The short skirt and the bodice are of the satin. § 
The tablier, which is in three straight pieces, and the plas- 
tron on the bodice, are of the broché satin. The skirt is 
bordered with a plaiting, and in the slashes of the tablier 
are lengthwise plaitings of the satin. The pointed bodice, 
which laces at the back, has folds of the satin arranged on 
the edge of the basque. ; 

Fig. x1v.—Txe Marie Louse Bonnet, of mastic-colored } 
plush and moiré, with feathers to match. The bow at the 
top and the strings are of moiré. 











Fic. xv.—Brown Piusu Bonnet. The crown is soft. 
The bow at the back and the wide strings are of brown ; 
watered ribbon. In the front of the crown there is a brown 


bira. 


Fic. xvit,—Srpentan Braver Bonnet, or Ivory-WuitE 
Coton. The satin strings and the curled feathers are of the 
same shade. 


GENERAL Remarks.—Great care should be taken in these 
| days, when individual taste governs one’s wardrobe, that 
appropriateness of color and mixture of material should be 
studied. Such latitude.is given, that glaring colors and 
eccentric loopings and puffings are too often seen, and the 
wearer arrives at an audacious originality at the expense of 
becomingness and true elegance. It is perhaps for this 
reason that some of the best French dressmakers have 
revived the close-fitting, slightly-draped, and severe-looking 
tailor-made suits, and that skirts falling in long plain 
folds but of rich materials, are preferred by the best 
dressed women. But the tailor-made suits. are not so 
tight-fitting as to give a cramped appearance to the 
figure: nothing looks worse than to see a woman appear 





as if her corsets or her dress were too tight; and in the { 


Present day, when the sleeves are worn so very tight, it is 
very hard to avoid that look, Many dressmakers slightly 


gather the top of the sleeve into the armhole; but this gives 
a high-shouldered appearance to the figure, All shoulder- 
seams are short, so that the sleeve is set in quite high up. 

Braid is extensively used on all kinds of dresses: on the 
cloth walking-dress, as well as on dinner and evening- - 
dresses; on the latter, gold and silver braid is employed, 
especially on soft white woolen dresses. 

The Moliére flounce is very much liked. It has the lower 
part caught in underneath, and falls over loose. It-has some- 
what the effect of a puffing, and is used in a soft, pliable 
material ; it is pretty and new. 

Tartan silk seems to have regained favor. This is, of 
course, warm and rich-looking; but it is dangerous to em- 
ploy, as it can be made to look so vulgar. A very pretty 
dress, however, has been made of a silk tartan over a black 
velvet skirt. The draperies were on the bias, so that the 
straight lines of the plaid became diagonal ones. These are 
much softer and pleasanter to the eye than the original hor- 
izoutals and perp of the “Scotch plaid,” as usually 
worn. Only rather tall persons should wear these plaids, a» 
on a little round woman, one always thinks of the katitud 
and longitwie aud the terrestrial globe. | 

Brown with green is a new and favorite mixture, and 
braiding is introduced wherever it is possible; a waistcoat 
of green satin is covered with perpendicular rows of green 
braid. The most wonderful embroideries of birds and 
flowers and beads are employed. A good economical and 
useful introduction are Brand ¢ robings for the fronts 
of dresses, and the new Hungarian galon, which is firm and 
gimp-like, but made of worsted cord and appliqué; it is 
quite original, and is to be had in silk and wool. Many 
bodices have revers. All sleeves are narrow, and very full 
on the shoulders.’ The tabs in which basques are cut are 
often divided by pompon fringe and fan-like trimmings of 
lace. Skirts are wide and importaut-looking at the back. 
Panier draperies often end in long waterfall back-breadthis, 
which have the merit of not crushing like puffs. Occa- 
sionally loops of contrasting material border pointed 
bodices, and in that case the sleeves are of the same, but do 
not match the bodice, Heavy cords, finished off with gimp 
ornaments, cross the front and sides of many of the gowns, 
which have panel trimmings. Cords and tassels are em- 
ployed to fasten up.the draperies at the back. The general 
effect of the costumes is less clinging and glove-fitting than 
last year. The skirts are wider, and the puff at the back 
larger. The full effect is usually given by the cut and the 
rich folds of the materials used. Small horsehair pads are 


dien) 








$ sewed in the back-breadths only. The Princess dress is a 


favorite style. 

Winter cloaks are usually long and wide, and richly 
trimmed with lace, fur, braiding, or velvet. But for these, 
and other additional matters, we refer to our “ Paris Letter,” 
below. 





OUR PARIS LETTER. 
Rue pes Petits CHamrs. 

Braided cloth suits and jackets are very much the rage at 
present. Just now one sees them everywhere: the close, 
tight-fitting, tailor-made jacket, closed with frogs, and either 
elaborately braided or else trimmed with straight rows of 
wide worsted braid. Some of the jackets that are shown are 
long and half loose; but the tight ones are the most in 
vogne. Dark-blue and black are the favorite colors for these 
suits. 

Dressier costumes are made of cloth, trimmed with velvet ; 
the velvet is put on in very wide bands, and very large vel- 
vet buttens are sometimes placed down each side of the 
skirt-front. The wrap to be worn with such a suit is a half- 
fitting paletot, bordered with wide bands of velvet, and 
having a very large sailor collar of the velvet. These suits 
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are shown in the fashionable colors of the season, namely: 
mahogany-red, electric-blue, aud dark-green, 

The new corded materials, such as Trocadero and Otto- 
mane, are yery popular; they are not ouly rich-looking and 
‘wear well, but they drape even more gracefully than a cash- 
mere. They are now shown, not only in solid colors, but 
with the cords in alternate shades of the same color, such as 
twine-colgr with dark-brown, wine-red with scarlet, etc. 
These wewer styles are made up with plain cashmere for 
street-suits. ¢ 

Velvet continues to be the reigning material of the season; 
and enters into nearly all the handsome toilettes that Worth 
is, bringing out this year. A train and corsage of velvet, with 
a skirt-front of embroidered satin or of small-figured brocade 
in some strong contrasting hue, forms a tich combination 
for evening-~dress, Worth blends three or more colors in 

these dresses, with his usnal consummate and artistic taste. 
Thus, a chestnut-brown velvet waist and train will have a 
skirt-front of pale-blue satin, relieved with gold-yellow, 
raspberry-red velvet (a new and most lovely color) is com- 
bined with white satin, worked with gold and with gold- 
yellow-plush, ete., etc. 

Worth is also using watered silk extensively, in combina- 
tion with tulle, for ball-dresses for: young ladies. Scarfs of 
brocade, lined with colored sativ, are draped. artistically 
upon skirts of white or colored tulle. These scarfs come in 
a set pattern, woven for the purpose, the prettiest being very 
pale-tinted roses, scattered over a pale silver-gray satin 
ground, a border of roses edging each side of the ma- 
terial. Very magnificent dresses are made by combining 
crimson velvet with black satin brocaded with crimson 
flowers, such as roses or large-sized fuchsias. 

Gilt pendants are a good deal worn on demi-toilettes; they 
are either filigree-balls or large cut beads, put on so as to hang 
loosely. Sometimes the gilt beads are combined with jet 
ones of the same size, six or eight beads forming the pend- 
ant. These are put on down the front of a dress, or else 
are dotted over the fullness of a ‘slightly-draped front. 
Used judiciously and with good taste, they light up a dress 
very much. Pendants formed of pearl beads are also used a 
gol deal on ball-dresses. They are placed down the front 
ofthe skirt. 

Worth ‘is now trimming the skirts of ball-dresses in plain 
heavy materials, such as watered silk or plain satin, by 
placing up the front two graduated strips of velvet, between 
which are set three folds of ‘satin. The satin and velvet 
contrast in hue with the color of the dress itself. Thus, a 
dress of violet watered silk was’ornamented in that style 
with bands’of purple velvet and folds of cream satin, the 
centre fold being set with pendants of pearl beads. - The 
draped side-breadths were slightly raised, so as to show a 
plaited flounce of cream-white satin. “The low-necked and 
short-sleeved corsage was trimmed with draperies of purple 
velvet, covered with point Jace. : 

The backs of evening-dress corsages are now cut very 
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§ come ugsder the denomination of wrappers; but are intended 
} more for the reception of informal cally, 
$ Silk stockings, in solid colors and with embroilered 
} insteps, Gre still in vogue. The embroidery in delicate 
} arabesques is newer than the sprays of flowers. For.evening- 
$ dueiigawear, the slipper and stocking must match the drew 
; I repeat what I have often before said, relative to black 
3 Stockings, namely: that they should never be worn exce} 
} with black dresses. Slippers are worn cut very low ov 
$ the instep, and adorned with ribbon bows. The Charles Ly 
shoe is still popular. ‘ 
; In jewelry, slender chains of diamonds are arranged for 
; bracelets and necklaces, In the latter instance, there are 
$ two rows, the first loose enough to encircle the collar of a 
high-necked dress, and the second one about half as long 
} again, These two chains are caught together in front with 
}a small diamond cluster. This elegant ornament is wnob- 
3 trusive enough to be worn in demi-toilette, and is quite 
handsome enough to be worn in full dress. 

A similar diamond band, encircling the arm and studded 
with pearls, forms an exquisite bracelet. These’ chains are 
composed of small diamonds, set closely in silver squares 
that are hinged together, so as to be perfectly flexible. 

Lucy H. Hoopes. 





CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fic. .—Boy’s Suit, or Dark-Green Cloru. The trou- 
sers are’short and tight. The cloth jacket is trimmed with 
a narrow band of black Astrachan fur. Dark-green felt 
hat. 

Fie. u.—Croax, For A Larrte Girt. It is of brown 
cloth, and can be trimmed with brown plush or velvet. It is 
double-breasted, and -has a small cape and collar. Brown 
felt hat and plumes. 

Fie. ui.—Utsrer, For A Youne Girt. It is of gray 
cloth, épens diagonally over a dress of the same color.. The 
cape is plaited, as well as the waist, which is fastened by a 
waistband. Gray plush hat, faced with blue. 

Fie. rv.—Biack Privusu Hat, ror a Lirtte Boy. It is 
trimmed with a band of chinchilla-fur and ornamented with 
cords and knots made of the fur. Black plush collar. 





OUR PURCHASING AGENCY. 

After many urgent requests, we some time since established a 
Purchasing Agency, and encouraged by the substantial recogni-” 
} tion that has followed our efforts to meet the wants of persons’ 
$ wishing the best selected goods from the EASTERN MARKETS, at the ) 
} LOWEST PRICES, we again call attention to our unsurpassed ad- 





deep, and are elaborately made ‘and ‘trimmed, so-as to relieve ; ages for oupplying EVEBYTHING pare in te HOUSE, fo a 
the plainness of the long full trains. Deep tabs, wide square ; entire satisfaction of all who favor ws with their oriters. § rectal 
coattails, and long tubular-shaped ends, are all employed. ; tention is given to every article bought; and the list includes, 
The latter are finished with long heavy tassels, four being } Ladies’, Gentlemen's, and’ Children’s Wear, Wedding Outfits, 


the number usually employed, They do well.on the corsage 
of a black velvet dress, trimmed with jet, the long rich tas- 


sels being in jet, The edges of overskirts, corsage-basques, } 


and jacket-skirts, are very frequently cut in deep rounded 
tabs. A Princess dress in black velvet, or in pale-pink, blue, 
or cream-white cashmere, made short, and with the edges of 
the skirt and sleeves cut into these tabs, has a full flounce 
of cream lace and surah set under the edge of the skirt; 
and full undersleeves of cream lace finish the sleeves. A 
jabottage of cream lace goes up the front of the dregs, which 
is intended for morning-wear. A fichu of cream lace is 
draped over the shoulders. These morning-dresses hardly 


wt 
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Infants’ Wardrobes, Wedding, Holiday, and Birthday Presents, ete, 
The advantages gained by all persons sending their orders to, 
our Purchasing Agency have been appreciated by the large number} 
who have been served since it has been established, in the saving! 
of money, time, and trouble, i 
Samples furnished, only on receipt of 25 cents. — Circulars are 
free to any one writing for them, containing full particulars, and, 


subscribers, but any one else in want of goods 
Address all communications for owr Purchasing . to 
_MRS. MARY THOMAS, 
1 P. 0. BOX 1626, PHILADELPHL PA. 
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